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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


This issue of the Journal presents discussions of foreign policies 
and problems with regard to the Middle East. The contributors to 
this issue are scholars who have discussed certain of the numerous 
topics which could be considered under the title of this issue. Their 
views are personal and are not intended as an official view of the 
Journal or any government or institution. 

The contributors to this issue are not all in agreement with one 
another and the reader will no doubt disagree with some of the views 
expressed. It should be borne in mind, however, that the object of 
this issue is to shed more light than heat on certain of the policies 
and problems herein discussed. The reader will profit most from the 
stimulating discussions which follow if he will take each view with 
which he disagrees and considers it from the standpoint of an analysis 
and interpretation rather than to treat it as a misstatement of fact 
from the outset. In so doing, one may discover that some of one’s opin- 
ions of developments in the Middle East may not be too well founded ; 
conversely, one may also find an even greater wisdom in a view which 
is held as one begins to read this issue. Above all, it should be remem- 
bered that there are countless facets to the policies and problems con- 
cerning this area and that men can have honest differences of opinion 
about them. 

The fast rate and drastic nature of political change in the Middle 
East since the end of World War II has led some observers to the 
conclusion that this change is taking place without rhyme or reason 
and that attempts to understand it or to make predictions as to its 
course are futile. Similarly, numerous observers tend to view this 
change wifh a strong emotional bias which tends to interfere with 
the process of making objective judgements of it. None of the articles 
which follow could in themselves correct such views. A fuller under- 
standing can be attained only through further reading and the foot- 
notes provided with most articles are intended to be helpful in this 
respect. 

The Board of Editors is very grateful to Professor Majid Khad- 
duri of the Institute for Advanced International Studies who gave 
generously of his time and advice during the early stages of planning 
this issue. They are also thankful for the encouragement and advice 
received from Miss Phyllis Kotite of the United States Committee for 
UNICEF. Neither of the above is responsible for any shortcomings 
which the final outline of this issue may have. 














MIDDLE EAST DILEMMAS: AN OUTLINE 
OF PROBLEMS 


By Charles Issawi 


A former member of the United Nations Secretariat and a professor 
in the Near and Middle East Institute at Columbia University, Mr. Issawi 
is the author of “Egypt at Mid-Century" and contributes frequently to 
periodicals and journals. 


In 1953, Professor J. C. Hurewitz published a book with the sug- 
gestive title of ‘‘Middle East Dilemmas.’’ In it, the author confined 
himself to an exposition and analysis of United States, and by implica- 
tion of Western, dilemmas in the region, an approach which was per- 
fectly understandable seeing that, until very recently, none of the 
other parties involved faced anything approaching a dilemma. 


Thus the Soviets could steer a perfectly straight course in their 
Middle East policy. They had no interests at stake in the region, no 
carefully built up influence to jeopardize. Their objective was a 
negative one: ultimately to eliminate all Western power in the Middle 
East and in the meantime to weaken the Western position in every 
way, militarily, politically, economically and culturally. In aiming at 
this objective, they were fortified by the belief that, if it were left on 
its own, the Middle East would soon be destroyed by its ‘‘inner contra- 
dictions,’’ i.e., that it would be swept into the Communist camp by a 
wave of social revolutions. Hence the task of the Soviets was easy. All 
they had to do was to ally themselves with whatever force happened to 
be fighting the West: Syrian and Lebanese nationalism in 1945, Zion- 
ism in 1947-9, and, since 1955, Arab nationalism led by Egypt and 
Syria. 

Nor did the Arabs face any dilemmas. Their policy was dictated 
by one overriding consideration — to achieve full independence from 
the West and eliminate all Western positions of strength in the region. 
This aim they pursued with what may be described as either single- 
mindedness or monomania, depending on the point of view. Their con- 
centration was facilitated by the fact that their only other enemy, 
Israel, was closely tied to and identified with the West. Hence their 
often repeated declaration of readiness to accept aid from the devil 
himself if that would help them — the one Churchillian statement that 
achieved popularity in the Arab world. Such aid was obligingly offered 
by the Soviet Union, ‘‘with no strings attached.”’ 
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Israel’s policy too was, and is, dictated by one over-riding con- 
sideration : the threat to its survival posed by the Arabs. Israel may be 
unable, in the long run, to stand against an Arab world which is both 
united and determined to develop its natural and human resources; 
hence the need to fight Arab unity at all costs. Now Arab unity was, 
and is, the main objective of Nasser’s Egypt, with internal reform as 
a second; Israel was, therefore, prepared to lend whatever support it 
could to anyone challenging or rejecting Nasser’s leadership. 

The Turks were also free from dilemmas. For over four hundred 
years they had struggled with Russia, and eagerly welcomed any sup- 
port extended to them against their traditional foe — first by France 
and Britain, then by Germany, and now by the United States. As for 
their attitude towards Middle East problems, it was dictated by their 
general pro-Western and anti-Russian orientation, as may be seen by 
examining their policy during the Arab-Israeli disputes after 1949, the 
Iranian crisis and the Suez Canal crisis. 

There was, however, one Middle Eastern people who suffered 
from dilemmas, the Iranians. Like the Turks, they knew and feared 
Russia, which had sought aggrandizement at their expense since the 
time of Peter the Great. But, unlike the Turks who had settled their 
score during the 1920’s, they had accumulated grudges against the 
West as well; more specifically, they resented Britain’s control over 
their oil and its interference in their political life. Hence their am- 
bivalence, perhaps best exemplified by Dr. Mossadegh, who passionately 
fought the British but refused to make much use of Soviet support or 
of that of the Tudeh party. 


II 


This Western monopoly of dilemmas has, however, like other Western 
monopolies in the region, been broken, and the position described above 
has changed rapidly in the last three or four years. Briefly put, there 
has been a sharp decline in Western moral, political, military, economic 
and cultural influence in the Middle East, a rise in Soviet influence, 
and a great increase in the relative power and freedom of action of 
the Arabs.1 The process has been considerably accelerated, and also 
changed, by the Iraqi revolution of 14 July 1958 which, with the 
Egyptian revolution of 26 July 1952, is probably the most important 
event in the history of the Arabs since Mohammed Ali. In its long- 
range effects, the Iraqi revolution may yet prove to be the more 
significant of the two; its most noticeable immediate result has been to 
set up the most effective rival for Arab leadership so far faced by 


1 This is discussed in Charles Issawi, “Negotiation From Strength? A Reappraisal 
of Western-Arab Relations,” International Affairs, (London), Vol. 35, No. 1, January 
1959. 
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Egypt. And as a result of all these changes the dilemmas facing the 
West have been deeply altered while the other protagonists, the Soviets 
and the Middle Eastern peoples themselves, are now confronted with 
new and awkward dilemmas. 

Starting first with the Western camp, France faces only one 
serious problem: whether to hold on to Algeria as a French territory 
or to come to some accommodation with the nationalists. For the time 
being, it seems to have chosen the first course regardless of the loss 
of French and Arab lives, the great financial drain and the increasing 
threat to French democratic institutions arising from the endless war. 
In these circumstances, France has little to hope for in the Eastern 
Arab world, but it also has little to fear. It has already lost its Suez 
Canal stock and other investments in Egypt and Syria, as well as its 
markets in these two countries and Iraq, while its cultural institutions 
in the Arab countries have also suffered. All that remains of substance 
is the French share in the Iraq Petroleum Company, and the fate of 
that will probably not be determined by the actions of France. Hence, 
France does not seem to be unduly worried by the repercussions of its 
North African policy on the Eastern Arab countries. 

The position of the United Kingdom is more complex. It too has 
been divested of quite a few Middle Eastern responsibilities by the 
loss of military bases and centers of political power, notably in the 
Suez Canal Zone and at Habbania, in Iraq. But its position in Cyprus 
has been strengthened and it is still holding onto Jordan, although 
somewhat precariously; more important, it controls a large part of 
Southern and Eastern Arabia and wields considerable influence in 
Libya. These positions are a source of military strength, insofar as they 
provide convenient stationing grounds, and of political weakness in 
that they present easily accessible targets to Arab nationalist hostility. 

The same holds true of Britain’s economic position. It has suffered 
severe losses of investments in Egypt and contracts in Iraq, some of 
the latter having been cancelled or transferred to Soviet agencies; it 
has also lost a large part of its traditional markets in Egypt, Syria and 
Iraq. But it still retains considerable financial and commercial inter- 
ests, and can reasonably hope to regain many of its lost markets. Most 
important, it owns or controls vast quantities of Middle Eastern oil. 

This presents the British with a very perplexing dilemma. Should 
they try to cultivate the present rulers of Iraq, to whom they have 
shown unusual consideration since the revolution, in’ the hope of staving 
off the day of nationalization? But in doing so they might be helping 
to fan a fire which may sweep through the oilfields of the Persian Gulf 
and beyond. Or should they work with the United Arab Republic 
against Iraq? But that too may unleash a nationalist force which could 
result in the expropriation of oil and the elimination of the remaining 
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British military and political footholds in the Arab world. Or, finally, 
should they side with Israel against Arab nationalism? But that might 
bring about the worst possible outcome, by driving all the Arabs into 
the Soviet camp. 


The position of the United States is in many respects like that of 
the United Kingdom, but there are certain important differences. In 
the first place, the direct economic interests of the United States in the 
region, namely, investments, oil, markets and sources of supply, are 
smaller. In some fields this is not true in absolute terms — thus the 
production of oil under American control is nearly one and a half times 
as large as that under British control — but it is true in relative terms; 
the Middle East accounts for a much smaller proportion of United 
States trade, investment and oil resources than it does of British. 
Secondly, the economic position of the United States in the region is 
somewhat safer than that of Britain; Saudi Arabia is less likely to 
nationalize oil than is Iraq and the goods supplied by the United States 
are less subject to competition from Germany, Japan and the Soviet 
bloc than are British goods; however one should not exaggerate the 
differences on that score. Thirdly, the United States has fewer military 
bases in the Arab countries and these have met with less opposition 
from local nationalism than have the British. Lastly, and most im- 
portant, as the leader of the Western alliance the United States is less 
engrossed in the local aspects of the struggle and more aware of its 
global implications, and it is also less bound by obsolete traditions. 
More readily than its partners, the United States may be expected to 
realize that, given the great weakening in the Western position in the 
region, all that can be hoped for is the safeguarding of the most essen- 
tial interests, those that can truly be described as vital. In the last 
analysis, these interests can be reduced to two: a negative one, keeping 
the Middle East from Soviet domination by strengthening the region 
and encouraging Arab neutralism; and a positive one, ensuring that 
Middle Eastern oil continues to flow to Europe on reasonable terms. 

In the post-war period the United States has received severe blows 
in the Middle East and suffered important setbacks. In part this was 
due to mistaken policy and in part to the nature of the forces at work 
in the region, a matter outside the control of the United States. The 
recent changes in the region have, however, facilitated the task of the 
United States in certain important ways. 

First, the withdrawal of Iraq from the Baghdad Pact has removed 
a basic dilemma facing the United States which, although not a member, 
was everywhere regarded as the originator and mainstay of that 
alliance. As long as Iraq was a member, the pact was regarded by the - 
Arabs as a device to divide their ranks and was the target of all their 
hostility ; the Pact was also, incidentally, opposed by India, Israel and 
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France. Hence any strengthening of the Western position achieved 
through the Baghdad Pact was offset by a weakening in the other 
countries of the region. Now, however, that the Baghdad alliance con- 
sists entirely of non-Arab countries it may be expected that Arab — 
and Israeli — objections to it will disappear. Indeed, the Arabs may 
even welcome it as a barrier against Russia, though one cannot expect 
their rejoicing to be very vociferous in this instance. 

Secondly, the Iraqi revolution has clearly confronted the West 
with the immediate and urgent need for rapid social change in the 
region. Any illusions that trouble can be avoided by supporting the 
status quo and blocking change must now be abandoned. The only 
question is whether the other Arabs will follow the Egyptian or the 
Iraqi model. 

Lastly, and most important, United States policy may be helped 
by the general change in Arab attitudes during the last few weeks, a 
subject that will be discussed more fully later. 





—EE 


Of course, the simplification of United States problems resulting : 
from these changes has been bought at an extremely high price — the 


possibility that Iraq may go Communist in the near future. 


Il 


The present predicament of the Soviet Union in the Middle East | 


is very reminiscent of that of the pilgrim described by Flecker: 


‘‘To Meceah thou hast turned in prayer with 
aching heart and eyes that burn; 

Al, Hajji, whither wilt thou turn when thou 
art there, when thou art there?’’ 


oo 


Until recently the main objective of the Soviet Union in the Middle East | 
was to weaken the West and its main ally was local nationalism. 
Its strategy and tactics were essentially the ones it had successfully | 


tested in several countries of Eastern and South Eastern Asia,” but 
under Stalin’s successors they had been made more supple and seduc- 
tive and the ‘‘Bandung spirit’’ lent them a further air of grace. By 
eagerly allying themselves with the emerging middle classes and sup- 


porting their political and economic struggles against the West and by | 


supplying them with aid on very reasonable terms and without im- 
mediately demanding anything in return, ‘‘Soviet Russia, the greatest 
colonial power now in existence, has succeeded, at least for the time 
being, to pose as the patron saint of Nationalism in Asia and Africa.’” 


2 John K. Fairbank, “The Problem of Revolutionary Asia,” Foreign Affairs, (New 
York), Vol. 28, No. 3, March 1950, and several essays in Walter Z. Lacqueur, ed., 
The Middle East in Transition (New York: Frederick AY Praeger, 1958). 

3 George Yeh, “Nationalism and Communism in Asia Today,” quoted by Paul 
Kwang-Tsien Sih, Nationalism in Asia, (Washington, D. C., 1959), p. 6. 
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Needless to say, the task of the Russians was greatly facilitated by the 
successive pressures of the West on the Arabs, for example, the Baghdad 
Pact, the Suez Canal invasion and the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

As a result, the Soviets secured not only a weakening of the West 
but a vast dissemination of favorable propaganda through a press that 
seems to have been heavily infiltrated by Communists and fellow- 
travellers. The following description of the Egyptian press was not 
overdrawn, as of last summer: ‘‘Some variation does exist. The left 
wing journals, Al-Masa and Al-Sha’b, are more vituperative in their 
attacks on America, whereas Al-Akhbar has acquired a reputation for 
being pro-American because it does not attack the United States as 
frequently or ferociously as other journals . . . After reading sum- 
maries of Cairo newspaper editorials for some ten days, Norman 
Thomas commented that pro-American, neutral and anti-American 
journals can be distinguished by the following: the anti-American press 
is most violent in its attacks on the United States, the neutral press, 
less so, and the pro-American press, the least.’’* The Soviets seemed 
satisfied with such results, and willing to bide their time. 

The revolution in Iraq has, however, provided them with both an 
opportunity and a dilemma. For the first time, they are in a position 
to build a Communist base in the Arab world. Moreover it is a base 
that can soon be developed into a showpiece. Iraq has a combination of 
resources — land, water, oil, minerals and compactness — which is 
unique in the region and much of the groundwork for development has 
been laid by the old regime. Dams now provide flood control and stor- 
age; roads and factories have been built; and a vast expansion has 
taken place in social services: thus the school population rose from 
204,000 in 1950 to 439,000 in 1956.5 In addition, the very fact that 
present techniques and methods in agriculture are so primitive and 
that yields are so low, means that a vast increase could be achieved 
relatively swiftly and easily. The prize is indeed tempting. But in 
seizing it the Soviets would have to throw off the mask and scare 
and anger the other Arabs, particularly the Egyptians. How long this 
revulsion would last is a moot point, but it would almost certainly go 
on for several years. In the long run the Soviets may hope that the 
growing frustrations of the other Arabs and their inability to solve 
their problems will swing them back to the Soviet fold. The question is: 
is it worth taking the risk? Is Arab nationalism a spent force? If not, 
is it so strong that the Soviets should cooperate with it at all costs? 
Even if that demands the sacrifice not only of local Communists 


4 Don Peretz, “Democracy and the Revolution in Egypt,” The Middle East Journal, 
(Washington, D. C.) Vol. 13, No. 1, Winter 1959. 


5 For details, see Fahim Qubain, The Reconstruction of Iraq: 1950-1957 (New 
York: 1958). 
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(Russia has cheerfully done that, in China in the 1920’s, in Germany 
in the 1930’s and in Egypt in the 1950’s) but of a potential base? Or 
are the Soviets so convineed of the Marxist dogma that nationalism is 
a hollow creed, which cannot for long keep the masses away from 
Communism, that they can risk alienating it, at least for a while? And 
in addition to all these possibilities, there is another, perhaps more 
likely: that events in Iraq, unforeseen and undesired by them, may 
precipitate some form of action which they would have liked to avoid 
or postpone. 

This does not mean that the Soviets are faced with insoluble prob- 
lems, or that they will fail to find a suitable answer. But it does mean 
that they have stepped out from the wings, where they could direct 
without being seen, into the full glare of the footlights on the stage, 
where they have to perform before a critical audience. It is less easy 
to be a good actor than a successful prompter. 


IV 


As for the Arabs, recent events in Iraq have brought them down 
from romantic dreams to the harsh realities of ideological warfare. 
They have suddenly awoken to find themselves in the twentieth 
century, and the twentieth century is not a particularly pleasant place 
for small nations. Until very recently, the Arabs had steadfastly re- 
fused to acknowledge the existence of an ideological struggle, reducing 
it to sheer power politics. Phrases like ‘‘the dignity of man’’ or ‘‘the 
rule of law’’ left them completely unmoved and indeed uninterested, 
when uttered by Western spokesmen, but so did ‘‘class struggles’’ or 
‘‘the international brotherhood of workers’’ coming from the Soviets. 
Having been deceived by Allied declarations during the First World 
War, they swore never again to believe any ‘‘propaganda.’’ Hence 
their ignorance of or indifference to the ghastly crimes committed by 
the Nazis and Soviets; reports of these crimes would be dismissed as 
either greatly exaggerated or of no concern to Arabs. Hence, too, the 
futility of all attempts to win Arabs over to the Western side by point- 
ing out the differences in ideals and ways of life. Their attitude was not 
only ‘‘A plague on both your houses’’ but ‘‘keep the plague to your- 
selves’’; there was a sublime assurance that the plague would not 
extend to their own house. 

But now the ideological struggle has caught up with the Arabs, 
and whatever its outcome, they will never be the same again. The fol- 
lowing headlines taken from the Cairo newspapers of March 8, and 
broadcast by Cairo radio on its home service, are indicative: ‘‘Terror- 
istic Courts Formed by Communists in Iraq’’; #‘Communists Kill 24 
Students in Baghdad’’; ‘‘Khrushchev Openly Interferes to Support 
Communist Minority’’; ‘‘Communists Tear Up Koran and Shout Be- 
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fore Kassem’s Office: ‘No Arabism and No Islam.’’’ And the Iraqis 
have responded in kind, as witness the following sentences from Al Rai 
al Am of 24 March, broadcast by Baghdad radio: ‘‘But Abdel Nasser, 
backed by the Egyptian capitalists who felt the threat of the Syrian 
and Egyptian peoples’ movement against the ugly fascism they cham- 
pion, found in world imperialism — led by America — their best sup- 
port against the Arab masses. Thus, Abdel Nasser threw himself into 
the lap of Rountree amid the cheers of Tito and Fanfani and the 
prayers of Black. He waged a war against Moscow and the socialist 
countries, the domestic communists and the Iraqi Republic.’’ 

It should perhaps be added, lest anyone think that matters are as 
simple as that, that the United Arab Republic has consistently accused 
the Iraqi government of being hand-in-glove with the British as well 
as the Russians, has been in no way mollified by Iraq’s withdrawal from 
the Baghdad Pact and the liquidation of the British base in Habbania 
and has repeatedly dared it to nationalize the petroleum companies ; that 
Iraq charges the United Arab Republic with selling out Arab national- 
ism to the British and American imperialists, and challenges it to break 
off all economic relations with France and West Germany because of 
their policies in Algeria and Israel; and that each side asserts very 
strongly that the other is collaborating with Israel! But beneath these 
eddies, which for so long have been visible on the surface in one form 
or another, stronger and deeper currents now flow. One further quota- 
tion, from the Egyptian Home Service of 8 April, will make this clear: 

‘Just as it is trying to use Tibet as a spearhead aimed at Asia, 
communism is also trying to use Iraq as a bridgehead to the Arab East 
and Africa. The question, therefore, is not one of differences between 
two countries, as some describe it, but of ideological differences.’’ 

The days of innocence are indeed past. Arabs have realized that 
“International Communism’’ is not just a figment of the Western 
imagination, a bogey invented to stampede them into the Western 
camp. Arabs are being put in jail or shot, not only Poles or Hun- 
garians. Refugees are streaming from Iraq, not only from Northern 
Korea or Vietnam. The middle classes, still by far the strongest group, 
are getting scared and will be still more scared if Communism extends 
its hold in Iraq — and unless this hold is strengthened Iraq cannot be 
developed into a Communist showpiece. All this may have far-reaching 
effects. 

This does not mean at all that the Arabs will suddenly give up 
their nationalism, embrace Israel and acquiesce in the remaining posi- 
tions of Western strength in their lands. But it does mean that they 
are now aware there is such a thing as Soviet, as well as Western, 
imperialism and that it constitutes a threat to them; indeed some 
Egyptian newspapers recently denounced Soviet rule as ‘‘the worst 
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kind of imperialism.’’ Their leaders probably knew this all along; it 
is likely that they were never taken in by Soviet blandishments — 
though they talked and behaved as if they did® — and thought they 
could use the Russians for their own ends; they may have judged, 
mistakenly, that their spoon was long enough to sup with the devil. 
But a disturbingly large proportion of educated and semi-educated 
Arabs talked and behaved as though unaware that a spoon was neces- 
sary at all! Only a few weeks ago a highly educated Arab said, in all 
seriousness: ‘‘I cannot understand the Russians: they are making 
exactly the same mistakes as the British and the Americans,’’ by which 
he meant that they were behaving like a Great Power and attempting 
to serve their own interests, not those of the Arabs. Dozens‘of similar 
statements could be quoted from the Arab press. 

Now things may be expected to be different. The newspapers are 
reminding their readers that Russia strongly supported Israel in 
1947-9 and affirming that Soviet help to Egypt during the Suez attack 
was negligible. With luck, and skillful action from the West, this may 
result in the Arabs’ taking a position if not of ‘‘positive neutralism’’ 
at least of genuine ‘‘negative neutralism,’’ one arising from equal 
distrust of both sides; such a position would be much more favorable 
to the West than their recent attitude, so reminiscent of the Irishman’s 
saying: ‘‘We are neutral against England.’’ Other forces may be 
pushing in the same direction. The emergence of Russia as a major oil 
exporter will not increase its popularity among Arabs’ And it is just 
possible that the wave of revulsion in Asia against China, arising out 
of the Tibetan massacres, will stir a few ripples in some Arab quarters. 

All this opens perspectives for eventual accommodation between 
the West and the Arabs. Such prospects would be greatly improved if 
the West set about to reappraise its Middle Eastern policy and pro- 
foundly to modify some of its main lines, taking into account the 
deep changes that have occurred in power relationships and conceding 
the main aspirations of Arab nationalism. At the same time it should, 
immediately and urgently, start developing alternative sources of 
petroleum which would greatly reduce its dependence on Middle 
Eastern oil, for this dependence has been the cause of much foolish 
action by the West in the region. If that is done, it may not be too 
optimistic to believe that more normal relations, based on give and take 
and mutual concessions, can at last be envisaged as a real possibility. 


6 The two following examples are illustrative. On 10 January 1957, the Syrian 
Government declared that historical events had “proved that there are no traces of inter- 
national Communist danger in our country which threaten our security, independence 
and freedom.” And in 1957, Soviet trade with Egypt was greater than Soviet trade 
with India, Indonesia and Pakistan combined. (Vneshnaya Torgovlya SSSR za 1957 god 
(Moscow, 1958). 

7 Soviet bloc exports of crude oil and products rose from 5 million tons in 1955 
to 10 million in 1958. See Petroleum Press Service (London), March 1959. 
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OUTLINE OF PROBLEMS 
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The Iraqi revolution has also raised dilemmas for the other Middle 
Eastern peoples. It has removed, or at least postponed, the danger most 
feared by Israel, namely Arab unity under Egyptian leadership. But 
it has evoked another danger, that of a Communist Middle East. The 
Israelis now have to decide which alternative presents a greater threat. 
Is there room for Israel in a Communist Middle East? Is there room 
for it in a predominantly Arab Middle East? Or, can both dangers be 
used to neutralize each other — and if so, for how long? 


Similarly the Turks are now facing a dilemma in their relations 
with the Arabs. Until recently their course was clear: they favored all 
forces that were pro-Western, and therefore opposed the Egyptian- 
Syrian group, the more so as the latter were the self-appointed archi- 
tects of Arab unity, an objective which cannot be expected to arouse 
much enthusiasm in the Turks. Now matters are no longer so simple. 
The Turkish government has so far maintained friendly relations with 
the new regime in Iraq’, but the possibility of a Communist Iraq must 
be deeply disturbing. Moreover there is the further danger that Iraq 
will become a focus of Kurdish nationalism, a fact to which Turkey, 
with a Kurdish minority of some two million, cannot remain indifferent. 

Kurdish nationalism also presents a danger to the Iranians. Re- 
cently Iran — or at least the Iranian government — has been swinging 
towards the West, a trend culminating in the defense treaty signed 
with the United States. An important contributing factor was probably 
the fact that the nationalization of oil, even though only partially 
successful, may have removed a powerful grudge against the West. 
Another, but minor, factor may have been fears of Arab claims on 
Southern Iran, voiced in various quarters and supported by some 
officials. But now Iranians have to weigh the rival dangers of Iraq 
as a potential center of Communism and Kurdish nationalism and the 
United Arab Republic as a potential center of expansive Arab na- 
tionalism. 


VI 


The conclusions to be drawn may be presented very briefly. Until 
very recently, Middle Eastern patterns were clear and the lines drawn 
were rigid. The West could be relied upon to make one mistake after 
another, based on a gross overestimate of its political and economic 
power and an underestimate of the forces of local nationalism. The 
Soviets could be trusted to exploit any tension and turn it to their ad- 
vantage, a task that was greatly facilitated by the purely negative 


8 Turkish Information Office, “News from Turkey,” New York, March 11, 1959 
and April 1, 1959. 
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nature of their aims. And one could always depend on the Arabs to go 
on fighting the West, oblivious of ultimate consequences. 

Now the situation has changed. The West is much weaker and, 
maybe, somewhat wiser. The Soviets have acquired the dilemmas which 
go with power and entanglement. And the Arabs are at last aware of 
the realities and complexities of political life. The whole position is 
much more fluid than it was, and offers certain opportunities, as well 
as dangers, to the West. Whether these opportunities will be seized, 
and the West do better in this phase than in the preceding one, de- 
pends very much on the nature of the policy it will pursue. 
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AMERICAN POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST" 


By Richard H. Nolte 


Long a student of Middle Eastern politics and Islamic institutions with 
extended periods of residence in the area as an American Universities 
Field Staff correspondent, Mr. Nolte is now an Assistant Director of 
The Rockefeller Foundation. 


To the casual eye, American policy efforts in the Middle East in 
recent years might seem to carry a sort of Midas touch: far from 
securing intended objectives,they seem to have negated and corrupted 
them instead. In 1952-54, the U. S. looked with favor upon the new 
revolutionary regime in Egypt, and indeed, supported Colonel Nasser 
in his successful attempt to negotiate British troops out of the Suez 
Canal Zone. But in 1955, the so-called Czech arms agreement, and 
nationalization of the Suez Canal Company in 1956, showed that Nasser 
had turned away from the U. S. and the West. Subsequent events have 
not altered this impression. King Saud ibn Abdul Aziz, nominated by 
Washington as its post-Suez champion of friendly Arab cooperation 
with the West, has since March 1958 found himself more a ruler in 
name than in fact, with the policy of Saudi Arabia in the hands of his 
neutralist-minded pro-Nasser brother, Crown Prince Feisal. The pro- 
Western triumvirate ruling Iraq came to their violent end in July, with 
the successor regime again turning away from the West. As far as 
Iraq is concerned, the American sponsored and supported Baghdad 
Pact, which did much in Arab eyes to justify the charge of treason 
against Nuri Said and his royal cohorts, has become a dead letter. And 
in September the government of Camille Chamoun in Lebanon which 
embraced the Eisenhower Doctrine and drew on it heavily for financial 
and military support against domestic opposition last summer has 
given way to a new government featuring a ‘‘neutralist’’ president, a 
pro-Nasser prime minister who was one of the ‘‘rebel’’ leaders in the 
fighting, and a general repudiation of the anti-Nasser policies of their 
predecessors. 

Hussein, the ‘‘brave little King’’ of Jordan, is the only leader of 
significance in the Arab Middle East remaining openly friendly to the 
West. But the substantial financial and military support from the U. S. 


* Mr. Nolte wrote this article in October 1958. A German translation of it ap- 
peared in the December 1958 issue of Europa Archiv (Bonn). 
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and Britain upon which he wholly depends has equally served to com- 
promise him irretrievably in the eyes of most of his subjects as a 
traitorous puppet. One may expect changes of an anti-Western nature 
before very long in Jordan; Hussein’s future is not bright. 

On the face of it, American efforts to ‘‘extend the hand of friend- 
ship,’’ have seemed to miscarry so consistently as to give rise to the 
sardonic comment of an elderly Egyptian of much experience: ‘‘ You 
Americans! You want to get rid of Nasser? Be friendly. Invite him to 
Washington !”’ 


I 

One of the difficulties has been the relative lack of tradition and 
experience in dealing with the Middle East. The United States has 
not had or needed to have policy objectives with respect to that area 
until quite recently. Right up until the Second World War, in fact, 
the official American position was friendly non-involvement. On the 
private level, however, there has long been a strong American interest 
in the Middle East. For generations, numerous American individuals 
and groups motivated by humanitarian and religious considerations 
have patiently invested effort and resources in educational, medical, 
and missionary enterprises. The American University of Beirut, estab- 
lished nearly a century ago and today an outstanding educational 
institution in the area, is only one of the more obvious products of 
private American initiative. But beyond such visible results, the life- 
times of quiet service devoted without thought of political or com- 
mercial advantage to the struggle against poverty, ignorance and 
disease served to create a vast reservoir of admiration and good will 
for the U. S. in the Middle East. This was multiplied by the glowing 
tales and dollar remittances of thousands of Arab emigrants to America 
which had become for them the land of promise fulfilled. With the 
victorious conclusion of World War II and the overwhelming evidence 
of U. S. power, American prestige in the Middle East stood at its all- 
time high. 

Later on, by 1950, say, as the United States slowly became aware 
of the Cold War importance of the Middle East to Western security, 
Arab good will might have been of immense value in furthering Amer- 
ican policies. But by that time, the favorable regard of Arab public 
opinion had been replaced by an overriding suspicion, hostility and 
anger which has handicapped U. S. policy efforts ever since. 

In part, this rapid change of attitudes was due to U. S.. endorse- 
ment after the war of the hated ‘‘imperialist’’ policies of Britain and 
France in Egypt, Jordan, Iraq, North Africa and elsewhere. Partly, 
also, as the U.S. began to play an active diplomatic role in the Arab 
countries, it was because of the apparent American identification with 
and support of corrupt and reactionary ruling oligarchies opposed to 
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reform. But mostly, of course, it was because the United States gave 
its wholehearted and openhanded diplomatic and financial support to 
the establishment of Israel. What was in effect the forcible displace- 
ment of a million Arabs to make room for a million Jews and the 
conversion of an Arab state into a Jewish one was, and is, viewed by 
the Arabs as a monstrous injustice; and that this should have been so 
enthusiastically supported by the outspoken champion of ‘‘inalienable 
rights’’ for all men added the bitterness of an ideal betrayed. Since 
then, continued American support for Israel and other unpopular 
courses of action have confirmed and hardened Arab disillusionment 
with the U.S. 

The policy of support for Israel represented the first major 
United States excursion into the Arab Middle East. It was not under- 
taken for considerations of national interest, but rather, as events have 
shown, in spite of them. In part, this policy has been a projection of 
U.S. domestie politics, with each party bidding with pro-Zionist at- 
titudes and promises for the support of an alleged ‘‘Jewish vote.’’ 
But fundamentally, United States policy with respect to Israel has 
rested on the humanitarian good will of the American people as a 
whole — who only now are beginning to be aware that ‘‘righting the 
wrongs of Europe’’ and ‘‘making the desert bloom’’ in Palestine was 
not done in a vacuum and that other wrongs were committed in the 
process. 

As the struggle for Palestine mounted to its climax, the Cold War 
importance of other parts of the Middle East had already become ap- 
parent in Washington. Soviet reluctance to withdraw troops from 
Iran after the war and the shortlived Communist puppet regime in 
Persian Azerbaijan, Soviet pressure on Turkey to give up certain 
eastern provinces and to allow the ‘‘Black Sea Powers’’ to share con- 
trol of the Turkish Straits, Cominform support of the Communists in 
the Greek Civil War — all this served to drive the lesson home. By 
1950, with the Korean War to lend urgency, the Arab world and its 
strategie canal, its military bases, its fabulous oil reserves which now 
comprise more than 75 per cent of the world’s total, and above all its 
40 million people with their increasingly effective hostility to the West 
had also become inescapably involved in United States security 
planning. The effort of the U.S. to incorporate the Middle East, in- 
cluding the Arab states, in the Western system of defense has been a 
main theme of Middle Eastern history during the past ten or twelve 
years. A concomitant development has been the decline of British 
and French control. 


II 


Briefly stated, the progressive liquidation of British and French 
commitments and power in the Middle East begins in 1945-46 with 
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France’s withdrawal from her mandates in Syria and Lebanon. In 
1947, Britain gave up the burden of Greece and Turkey. In 1948, she 
was no longer willing to maintain the expenditure of cash and blood in 
Palestine, and departed. In 1951, the major beachhead of British in- 
fluence in Iran, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, was eliminated by 
nationalization. In 1953, in a sense outmaneuvered by Egypt’s General 
Naguib, Britain agreed to pull out of the Sudan, leaving that nation 
free to choose its own future. In 1954 came the agreement with Presi- 
dent Nasser to evacuate British forces from the Suez Canal Zone. In 
1956 Brigadier Glubb was removed from Jordan’s Arab Legion, and 
in 1957 that country’s last remaining treaty tie with Britain was 
severed. In 1958, the nationalist coup of General Kassem seemed to 
put an end to British influence in Iraq. The abortive attempt by 
Britain and France to retake the Canal Zone in 1956, and the brief 
re-occupation of Amman airport in Jordan in 1958 stand revealed not 
as refutations but as confirmations of the decline of imperial sway. 
At the present time, Britain still maintains control in some few 
peripheral areas of the Middle East; but in Cyprus, Aden, and even 
Kuwait where the ruler has hastened to make his peace with Nasser 
and where two-thirds of the school teachers are Egyptian, events sug- 
gest the withdrawal will still go on. 

The gradual assumption of responsibility by the United States 
is a counterpart of the British and French withdrawal from the Mid- 
dle East — which has given rise to the view in some quarters that U.S. 
policy deliberately sought the latter result. But the impelling Amer- 
ican motive was not to take the place and enjoy the perquisites of 
its European allies in the Middle Eastern ‘‘vacuum’’ but rather to 
prevent the Soviet Union from doing so. From the beginning and 
right up to the present moment, American action in the Middle East 
has been prompted overwhelmingly by a fear of, or at least an opposi- 
tion to, the U.S.S.R. 

The growth of American awareness and the increasing commit- 
ment in the Middle East may be traced in successive phases. The first 
phase involved the response to Soviet and Iron Curtain pressure, ac- 
companied by active or potential military force, on Iran, Turkey and 
Greece in 1946-47. 


The vigorous U.S. support of these nations in and outside of 
the U.N., including the economic aid and military backing symbolized 
by the Truman Doctrine has been relatively successful. Unconcerned 
about Israel, and visibly confronted with the Communist threat, these 
nations have so far welcomed and endorsed American policies, and the 
Soviet bloe has been successfully resisted. 


7 
The second phase, in which the U. S. sought to approach the Arab 
states of the Middle East on its own and more or less free of the 
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embarrassing ‘‘imperialist’’ leadership of Britain and France, coin- 
cided with the rise of the Point IV philosophy in Washington. The 
idea was that in order to prevent uncommitted peoples from embrac- 
ing Communism and becoming satellites of the Soviet Union, it was 
necessary to ‘‘help them to help themselves.’’ Through technical and 
economic assistance on a substantial scale, the underdeveloped and 
underprivileged peoples of the world would be enabled to raise their 
standards of living. They would gain hope, and would have a stake 
in their societies and governments in their existing non-Communist 
forms. Stability and strength would be the result. Moreover, grati- 
tude for benefits received would generate friendship for the U.S. This 
was the logie which moved Congress to support and appropriate funds 
for the Point IV Program. There was and remains in America a wide- 
spread humanitarian interest in helping others thought to be less for- 
tunate, but this sentiment unstiffened by Cold War considerations 
would not have won the support of tax-conscious legislators. 


The Point IV approach, which at least had the advantage of 
novelty, was first brought to bear in the Arab Middle East in 1951- 
52, and to say that it has not been entirely successful would be an un- 
derstatement. Because of the prevailing hostility of Arab public opin- 
ion which was further envenomed by incessant Communist propaganda, 
the Arabs tended to view the Point IV approach as a crude attempt 
to buy friends, or worse, as a nefarious new imperialism, black and 
dangerous. Except for a time, perhaps, in Egypt, Point IV has not 
had a chance in the Arab world to succeed on its own merits. It may 
be that in time more positive results will reveal themselves; but at the 
present time, a thumbnail survey would record that Point IV was re- 
jected by Syria ab initio, that it has been exploited in Lebanon, tried 
and dismissed in Saudi Arabia, regarded as unimportant in Iraq, ac- 
cepted but hamstrung and subjected to popular attack in Jordan, and 
after a promising beginning, immobilized in Egypt. In political terms, 
the net result of many millions of dollars has been negative. 

Awareness of the inadequacy of the Point IV approach in the 
Middle East was made more anxious by the Korean War, and by evi- 
dence of Soviet bloc determination and success elsewhere. A third 
phase in U.S. policy, the product of the new Republican administra- 
tion and rather more military in its emphasis, was the result. This 
phase embraced the ‘‘Northern Tier’’ concept. The idea was that by 
linking Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Pakistan in a military alliance —a 
sort of eastward extension of NATO —one could establish a buffer 
zone along the southern flank of Russia and could thereby prevent 
the expansion of Soviet influence into the Middle East. The fruit of 
this concept was the Baghdad Pact in 1955, linking the four above- 
mentioned powers and Great Britain in a defensive military arrange- 
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ment. The United States, which sponsored the Pact, has supported it 
financially and militarily, has attended the meetings (in the person 
of former Secretary of State Dulles on a recent occasion), and has suc- 
cessively joined the various subcommittees established by the Pact, has 
nevertheless not yet adhered to the Pact itself. This anomaly has 
variously been explained as an unwillingness to offend President Nas- 
ser, King Saud, or the protagonists of Israel in the U.S. No one was 
fooled, however, and the U.S. has been roundly criticized both by op- 
ponents of the Pact for supporting it and by proponents for not sup- 
porting it fully and openly. 

In particular, President Nasser was not ‘‘fooled.’’ Up until 1955, 
the U.S. had enjoyed favorable relations with the new regime ‘in Egypt 
— for whom the issue of Israel had never attained the importance of 
the British occupation of the Canal Zone. The United States had played 
the role of ‘‘honest broker’’ in persuading the British to agree to 
evacuate the Zone in 1954, and had promised Nasser $40 million in 
economic aid and an equivalent sum in military equipment contingent 
upon agreement with the British. The military aid became vital to 
Nasser after the first Israeli military reprisal raid against Egyptian 
forces in Gaza in February, 1955. In the border warfare that followed, 
Nasser’s young officers upon whom his control in Egypt rested learned 
the fact of Israeli power and demanded arms. 


The U. 8. refusal to deliver the promised arms on Nasser’s terms 
(‘‘no pacts, no military missions’’) and the concomitant arrangement 
to supply arms and backing to Nasser’s arch rival Nuri el-Said in Iraq 
led directly to the Czech arms deal and the alienation of the man 
already looming as an Arab Bismarck. 


The Baghdad Pact became the Middle Eastern cornerstone of 
U.S. policy from 1955 up until the revolt in Iraq in July 1958 called 
it into question; but even as it came into being, it had thus begun to 
seem inadequate. Egypt and Syria had reacted by welcoming a closer 
economic and military relationship with the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet 
bloc. In effect, instead of achieving the desired result, the Northern 
Tier idea seemed to foster quite the opposite. Since that time, in 
alliance with Nasser, the Soviet Union has gone from strength to 
strength in the Arab Middle East and now wields decisive power. 


The fact of Soviet power became unmistakably clear during the 
Suez crisis of 1956. Invited to participate by the U.S. Secretary of 
State in the London conference convened to deal with Nasser’s na- 
tionalization of the Suez Canal Company, the Soviet Union emerged 
as the unswerving champion of Egypt. When Britain and France 
withdrew their Canal pilots in September, haping to prove the 
Egyptians could not run the Canal on their own, Soviet bloc pilots 
helped to fill the breach. When the U.S., Britain and France imposed 
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the economic blockade on Egypt at the beginning of the crisis, it was 
Soviet bloc aid and trade that came to the rescue. When the tripartite 
invasion took place in November, the Soviet threat (made after the 
U.S. position was clear) to use nuclear rockets against London and 
Paris gained new credit for the U.S.S.R. as the high-minded protector 
of Egyptian independence. 

New and more effective measures to deal with the growing Rus- 
sian threat seemed called for, and a fourth phase in U.S. Middle 
Eastern policy gradually took form. The Eisenhower Doctrine was 
announced at the end of 1956 and emerged from Congressional debate 
three months later. The U.S. promised economic and military assist- 
ance, including troops if necessary, to any Middle Eastern nation 
desiring protection against aggression by a Communist-dominated na- 
tion. A fund of $200,000,000 was provided, and the Richards Mission 
was sent to the Middle East in the spring of 1957 to line up adherents. 
Except with those nations already committed to the West for whom 
the Doctrine was an unnecessary but welcome windfall, the mission 
was a failure. With the single exception of Lebanon, no Arab govern- 
ment, not even Iraq’s pro-Western Nuri el-Said or the fully democratic 
government of Sudan, dared to risk the popular outrage certain to 
greet any endorsement of the Doctrine. Popular criticism in the Arab 
countries began with the fact that the Doctrine was silent with respect 
to the only kind of aggression that was really feared, aggression by a 
non-Communist country; and the recent invasion of Egypt by Israel, 
France and Britain lent point to this view. Moreover, it said nothing 
about internal subversion and the concentrated potential for subver- 
sion provided by 900,000 bitter, idle Palestine refugees living on their 
U.N. dole. What the Doctrine did say, however, as presented by the 
Richards Mission, was in effect: ‘‘Stand up and be counted. If you 
are for. us it will be worth your while. If not, we know who our 
enemies are.’’ This was not only felt to be insulting, it also violated 
the newly popular ideal of ‘‘neutralism’’ by attempting to enlist the 
Arabs in the Cold War—and, in the view of many, on the wrong 
side at that. Even more, the Richards Mission left no doubt that a 
major objective was to isolate Egypt and Syria. This meant ‘‘divide 
and rule’’ as far as the Arabs were concerned, and a negation of the 
abiding goal of Arab unity. 

The odds were all against success even apart from the Doctrine’s 
own shortcomings of formulation and presentation. For the three 
months of its Congressional gestation period, Soviet propaganda 
echoed by the nationalist press and radio of Egypt and Syria was 
busy day and night portraying the Doctrine in the darkest possible 
colors. It would be a lethal new imperialism in action, it was said. It 
would use on a grand scale all the familiar techniques of the old 
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imperialism: ‘‘gunboat diplomacy,’’ bribes and subsidies, local pup- 
pets, pacts and treaties, and the insidious techniques of divide and 
rule. The purpose would be the same: to deny Arab independence 
and impose the alien will of the U.S. on the Arab people. 


American diplomats during this period, lacking definite informa- 
tion about the Doctrine, were unable to reply convincingly to the tide 
of hostile propaganda; and their task was made all the more difficult 
by U.S. actions during the Jordanian crisis which broke out while 
the Richards Mission was still in the Middle East. King Hussein of 
Jordan suddenly threw out his freely-elected but leftward-leaning pro- 
Nasser government in order to preserve his own position. The U.S. 
reaction was uninvited but prompt: rapid fleet movements into the 
eastern Mediterranean, a promise of large-scale financial and economic 
assistance to the ‘‘brave young King,’’ and the assertion that the U.S. 
would help defend the sovereign independence of Jordan. To most 
Arabs, these actions seemed to confirm the Soviet interpretation of 
the Eisenhower Doctrine. 


The Syrian crisis which blossomed in the summer and fall of 1957 
was widely regarded in the U.S. as a Soviet attempt to intimidate the 
NATO ally, Turkey and as a bluff which had to be called. It may 
be that American actions during that period were in fact designed 
to warn the Russians and to reassure Turkey. The Arabs, however, 
aided by Moscow Radio and Cairo’s ‘‘Voice of the Arabs,’’ took an 
altogether different view. As they saw it, the U.S., under the aegis 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine, was planning a military coup against 
the pro-Soviet government of Syria which had openly taken control 
during the summer. Without paying much attention to the Syrian and 
Russian actions which presumably were the real causative factors, the 
Arabs put a serious construction on the expulsion of the Syrian Am- 
bassador from Washington in riposte to the expulsion of three Amer- 
ican Embassy personnel from Syria; they observed the quick visit of 
an American State Department official to Ankara and Beirut and his 
deliberate avoidance of Damascus and Cairo, recalling that he had 
been the U.S. Ambassador in Iran at the time of the anti-Mossadegh 
pro-U. 8. coup of General Zahedi in 1954; they read the U. S. statement 
about stepped-up arms shipments to Lebanon, Iraq and Saudi Arabia, 
who were thought to be friendly to the United States although neither 
Nuri Said nor King Saud had dared to endorse the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine in public; they noted the American airlift of arms to- Jordan 
with whom Syria was engaged in a bitter propaganda war; they saw 
the U.S. Sixth Fleet patrolling the Syrian coast; they heard about 
Turkish troop concentrations on the Syrian frontier and learned that 
U.S. officers were present; and they listened’ to the unceasing 
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Nations General Assembly meeting in September the U.S. Secretary 
of State spoke of the danger to Turkey from Syria, the evidence 
seemed complete. Syria, a nation of 4 million, with a small and untried 
army only beginning to receive modern equipment from the U.S.S.R., 
a threat to Turkey, 23,000,000 strong with the largest field force in 
NATO (half a million men) equipped by the U.S. for a decade and 
battle-tested with distinction in Korea — it seemed a transparent pre- 
text. All the while, of course, the U.S.S.R. had proclaimed its inten- 
tion of defending the integrity of Syria against ‘‘ American aggres- 
sion,’’ by nuclear force if necessary. When no coup materialized, the 
general Arab conclusion was not that no coup had been planned but 
rather that the United States had been forced to back down. The 
prestige of the U.S.S.R. rose to new heights. 


The latest and perhaps the final episode involving the ill-starred 
Doctrine was the Lebanese crisis of the spring and summer of 1958. 
Lebanon is a small nation formed out of many and diverse religious 
communities who have lived together in a spirit of necessary tolerance 
— necessary because the memory of Christian massacres lingers on as 
a reminder of what must not happen again. The Muslims and the 
Christians each number roughly half of the population; and the basis 
of Lebanon’s stable existence lay in the ‘‘National Pact’’ of 1943 
when the Muslims agreed not to press for union with overwhelmingly 
Muslim Syria and the Christians agreed to sever their political ties 
with the West —France in particular. Lebanon would be an inde- 
pendent Arab state, with each religious community having its pro- 
portionate representation in government. Under this arrangement, 
Lebanon prospered. But in 1957, after the Egyptian defeat in Sinai 
when the very real enthusiasm for Nasser among most Muslims and 
many Christians in Lebanon had distinctly cooled, the government of 
Camille Chamoun decided to endorse the Eisenhower Doctrine. Ap- 
prehension about the U.S.S.R. and the rise of Soviet influence in 
Syria were no doubt factors in this decision along with the financial 
inducement offered by the U.S. (initial installment: $10 million). 
Lebanese elections late in the spring of 1957 gave an overwhelming 
endorsement to the Chamoun government. But many Lebanese leaders 
including several ex-Prime Ministers found themselves excluded from 
Parliament and the traditional exercise of patronage and influence. 
Deprived of constitutional means of expression, they and their fol- 
lowers took to the street. Finding in the Eisenhower Doctrine an issue 
(‘‘violation of the National Pact’’) and growing more bold as Nasser’s 
star regained its luster, the opposition began to draw on sources in 
Syria and Egypt for support. Matters came to a head in May 1958 
over the alleged intention of President Chamoun to alter the constitu- 
tion so as to continue in office, and with the assassination of a pro- 
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Nasser newspaper editor (a Christian). The Chamoun government, 
confronted with organized force, but no longer enjoying majority sup- 
port in Lebanon and even unable to count on the army, began to draw 
on U.S. assistance in the name of the Eisenhower Doctrine. Similarly, 
the opposition found in the United Arab Republic a source of funds, 
weapons, and volunteers. The internal political dispute thus acquired 
an international dimension, involving the United States in a new dis- 
pute with an equally reluctant Nasser. (The latter’s visit to Moscow 
in June reportedly left him anxious to resume normal relations with 
the West.) Following the Chamoun government’s appeal to the U.N. 
against ‘‘massive intervention’’ from the United Arab Republic, Mr. 
Hammarskjold and the U.N. observer corps in Lebanon seemed to 
have turned the tide toward solution; but at this point, the revolution 
in Iraq occurred. 


The immediate request for U. 8. troops by the Chamoun govern- 
ment put the U. S. in a quandary: not to reply would mean the U. 8. 
had failed to live up to a commitment, a moral one if not a formal one, 
to an ally. This could have a chilling effect on other U. S. allies. More- 
over, it was felt that the revolt in Iraq, which was erroneously assumed 
to be part of a Nasser-directed plot, might otherwise spread to Lebanon 
and Jordan. On the other hand, landing troops would incur the risk of 
Soviet attack ; and given the prevailing sentiment in the Arab world and 
in many other areas, the dispatch of U. S. troops would be interpreted 
in the most unflattering terms. The U. S. chose to honor its blank check 
to President Chamoun’s government. 


The result of the decision to land troops was another international 
crisis, which was fully exploited by the Soviet Union at the expense of 
the U. S. and Britain, and from which the latter were eventually rescued 
in the U. N. by the Egyptians’ willingness to sponsor a resolution to 
which all the Arab states, including Lebanon and Jordan, could agree. 
The way thus prepared, U.S. troops were withdrawn from Lebanon. 
The whole military adventure produced no visible result save the 
demise ef the Chamoun government, a probable repudiation of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine by its successor, and a well-merited U.S. em- 
barrassment. The domestic issues in Lebanon seem to have been exacer- 
bated rather than eased, and posed more sharply as a Muslim-Chris- 
tian conflict. 


For Lebanon and the U. S. alike, the Eisenhower Doctrine was a 
costly experiment; and all things considered, some new phase in the 
U. S. approach to the Middle East now appears to be needed. 


A second major trend visible in recent Middle Eastern history and 
one which is proper to the area itself is the rise of Arab nationalism. 
Beyond all question, it has now emerged as the decisive social and 
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political force at work in the Middle East. With its overtones of vio- 
lence, it has been the major factor impelling the British and French 
withdrawal and equally it provides the master key to the failures of 
U. 8. policy — and to the recent successes of the Soviet Union. 


In the West, Arab nationalism has had a bad name. Not without 
justification, it conjures up visions of mobs, violence, assassination, 
hatred of the West, demagoguery, and a general lack of reason and 
restraint. But this is not the whole meaning of nationalism. Nor is it 
the essential meaning as far as the Arabs are concerned. For them, the 
constructive aspects of nationalism are all-important. On the political 
level, nationalism embraces the ideal of national independence, full 
and sovereign, and of national unity both internal in the sense of 
making loyal citizens out of everyone, peasant and pasha, Christian and 
Muslim, and external in the form of a greater Arab union or federation. 
Nationalism endorses the conception of honesty in government and the 
idea that government should be for the service of all. Ultimately, it 
ineludes the notion of democratic rights and constitutional protections. 
In terms of foreign policy, nationalism has in the Cold War years come 
to include the idea of neutralism. Economically, nationalism means 
economic development with all possible speed, and industrialization in 
particular, as a means to strength, to higher standards of living, and 
to prestige in a world that makes ‘‘underdeveloped’”’ a stigma. On the 
social level, nationalism includes the demand for mass education, nation- 
wide health programs, social security, land reform, and the elimination 
of ‘‘feudalism.’’ In psychological terms, nationalism represents the 
creative — and imitative — response of a whole society confronted and 
challenged on a massive scale by another society, Western society, 
which has seemed superior in every way: militarily, technically, 
economically and morally. The nationalists are those who have absorbed 
Western-ideas and values, thanks notably to the long influence of 
Western-oriented institutions of learning such as the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut. Corresponding to the middle classes of the West, they 
have come to look at themselves with Westernized eyes, and they see 
what the Westerner sees: corruption, disunity, backwardness, poverty, 
ignorance, disease — all the criteria of inferiority. And in the attitudes 
and policies of the U. S. and the West, they have seen ample confirma- 
tion of inferiority. In this situation, the only way to regain self-respect 
and ease of mind is through the thoroughgoing reform of Arab society 
in the direction of modernized civilized respectability as espoused in 
the nationalist ideal. 


Unquestionably the man who has done the most in this direction 
is President Nasser of Egypt. Looking with a jaundiced eye, the West 
tends to see him as a ‘“‘tin-pot dictator,’’ a ranting provocateur, a 
breaker of treaties, a nationalizer of other people’s canal companies. 
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But to most Arabs, Nasser is the man who secured Egyptian independ- 
ence from Britain, who actually began to implement the goal of Arab 
unity with the formation of the United Arab Republic in early 1958, 
who stands for honesty in government, who has carried out the first 


land reform program in the Middle East, and who has multiplied edu-.- 


cational opportunity in Egypt five-fold. He is the leader whose High 
Dam symbolized the drive for economic development, the man who 
successfully defied the West with his Czech arms deal in 1955, the 
Saladin who in 1956, after the deliberately insulting withdrawal of the 
American offer of assistance toward the High Dam, resoundingly 
slapped back by nationalizing the Suez Canal Company. Despite 
domestic failures and oppressions, all Egyptians agree that ‘‘he has 
given us a sense of dignity and pride.’’ For most Arabs, Nasser remains 
the towering hero of Arab nationalism, the symbol of nationalist 
achievement. 


Despite the notable progress of recent years, the Arab nationalists 
may not achieve all of their objectives; but the lesson of recent Middle 
Eastern history is that foreign or domestic attempts to preserve privi- 
leges or interests by opposing the surge of nationalism lead to failure, 
and the more obstinate the opposition the more costly the ultimate 
failure. This surely is the meaning of the British and French eclipse in 
the Middle East, and the failure of kings and feudal oligarchies. 
Conversely, the way to preserve interests or to minimize loss requires 
that the new force of nationalism be recognized, its leaders identified, 
its objectives ascertained, in order to find the common ground of mutual 
advantage between one’s own objectives and those of nationalism. Ways 
might thus be discovered of filling one’s own sails with the winds of 
nationalism. 


Unfortunately, the U. S. has not applied this lesson. Instead of 
recognizing that the nationalist objectives of independence, unity, 
neutrality, economic development and social reform do not necessarily 
conflict with U. S. security, and that backing these things instead 
might serve to win Arab friendship and support, the U. S. has seemed 
to oppose them at every turn and, moreover, to be engaged in a petty 
vendetta against the man the Arab world acclaims as its leader. 


The result, doubly ironic because the very language in which the 
nationalists express their aspirations comes primarily out of American 
experience, is that the U. S. is condemned by the Arabs for hypocrisy 
while the Soviet Union, adopting the slogans of liberal democracy, has 
been enabled to pose as the high-principled champion of what the Arabs 
want for themselves. The result has been a massive shift Eastward in 
Arab public opinion. To reverse this trend would seem to require a 
fundamental revision of the U. S. policy approach in the Middle East. 
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This would imply a relaxation of the rigid and sterile opposition to 
the Soviet Union which has formed the basis of its actions so far — as 
if the Russians were the only people in the Middle East who counted — 
and the formulation of policy in terms of those constructive things for 
which both Americans and Arabs stand. 














SOVIET POLICY IN THE ARAB EAST: 
1945-1957 


By O. M. Smolansky 


Dr. Smolansky recently completed his doctoral studies in the Near and 
Middle East Institute, Columbia University, where he was engaged in 
research in Soviet Middle Eastern policy. 


The term Middle East, as employed in this article, embraces the 
Arab League states (Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Sudan and Yemen) and in addition Iran, Israel and Turkey as well 
as the principalities along the southern and eastern littorals of the 
Arabian peninsula. The above Arab League states and the principalities 
have also been referred to as the Arab East. 

Because of its huge oil resources and strategic importance the 
Middle East is today one of the crucial areas in which the cold war 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R. is being waged. It is also 
a region convulsed by political, social and economic conflicts of its own. 

Soviet interests in the Middle East have been of a manifold nature. 
They have included the traditional Tsarist desire to control the Turkish 
Straits and the northern Persian provinces as well as a longing for warm 
water ports in the Eastern Mediterranean, as manifested by Soviet 
attempts in 1945 to obtain trusteeship over Tripolitania and control 
over the Dodecanese Islands. They have also embraced a more recent 
quest for a share in the area’s oil resources, as evidenced by endeavors 
in the early postwar period to secure for the U.S.S.R. the right to search 
for and exploit oil resources in northern Iran. In addition, the Soviet 
Union has been concerned with the problem of protecting the ‘‘soft 
underbelly’’ of the Ukraine and the Caucasian and Transcaucasian 
regions, abounding in mineral and agricultural resources, from a pos- 
sible ‘‘capitalist’’ air or land attack staged from the Middle East. 
This strategic aim would, in the Soviet view, be best achieved by oust- 
ing Great Britain and the United States from their positions in the 
area. The elimination of Western military bases from the Middle 
East would have had the additional advantage of considerably weaken- 
ing the overall strength of the Western allies. 

As pointed out by a competent observer,’ a clear distinction 
should be made between Soviet policy toward Russia’s Middle Eastern 


e 
1 David J. Dallin, “Soviet Policy in the Middle East,” Middle Eastern Affairs, 
1955, pp. 337-344. 
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neighbors, Turkey and Iran, on the one hand, and the Arab states 
and Israel, on the other hand, which have no common frontiers with 
the U.S.S.R. Since 1945 the Soviet leaders viewed Turkey and Iran 
as ‘‘potential satellites’? and subjected them to various forms of 
political, economic and moral pressure. Moscow endeavored to induce 
its two southern neighbors to come to some kind of understanding 
which would transform certain parts, if not the whole, of their terri- 
tory into a Soviet buffer zone. The Arab countries (and for some time 
also Israel), facing the dilemma of alignment with the West or neu- 
trality, have been treated in a much more subtle and friendly manner. 

In Soviet-Arab relations the period from 1945 to 1957 was one 
of contrasts and dramatic changes in Moscow’s foreign policy. The 
Soviet government repeatedly reversed its position, switching from a 
moral and diplomatic backing of the Syrian and Lebanese clamor for 
independence and of Egypt’s insistence on the evacuation of British 
troops from its territory in 1946 and early 1947, to a support of 
Zionist aspirations in Palestine and of the state of Israel in late 1947- 
1948. From 1949 to 1953 Moscow maintained a strictly neutral posi- 
tion in the Arab-Israeli conflict, turning to a careful and qualified 
backing of the Arabs in 1953-1954. Since early 1955 the U.S.S.R. 
adhered to a policy of full moral and diplomatic support of the Arab 
states in their conflicts with Israel and the Western powers. Did these 
changes in Soviet policy signify Moscow’s abandonment of its ultimate 
objectives in the Arab East or were they merely reflections of changes 
in Soviet strategy and tactics? 


I, 


In the early postwar period the Soviet government continued to 
adhere in. the Arab East to its prewar tradition of supporting move- 
ments of a ‘‘national type in which the evils of capitalism are over- 
shadowed by anti-imperialist slogans.’’? Moscow endeavored to elim- 
inate the Western powers from the region by detaching one state after 
another from an alliance with either Great Britain or France and 
forestalling any potential agreement between the Arab states and 
the Western powers. 

Soviet behavior during the Syrian and Lebanese crisis of 1946 
was in line with these endeavors. On February 4, 1946, Syria and 
Lebanon which had received their formal independence from the Free 
French in the autumn of 1941, complained to the United Nations that 
France refused to withdraw its troops from their territory. The 
U.S.S.R. extended to the Syrian and Lebanese complaints its full moral 
and diplomatic backing. The Soviet representative in the Security 


2 Idem. 
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Council vetoed a resolution which did not meet the wishes of Syria 
and Lebanon. The French forces were finally withdrawn by the sum- 
mer of 1946. The resolute Soviet stand in support of Arab aspirations 
gained the U.S.S.R. some Arab goodwill which was further strength- 
ened by the Soviet support in early 1947 of immediate and uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of British troops from Egypt and Sudan.® 


Negotiations between Great Britain and Egypt concerning the 
revision of the 1936 treaty, which left Egypt under strong British 
influence were broken off in January 1947. When in July the 
Egyptian government submitted a note to the U.N. Security Council, 
demanding evacuation of the British troops from Egypt and the 
termination of the existing administrative regime in Sudan, the Polish 
representative, seconded by Soviet delegate Andrei Gromyko, promised 
his country’s support of the Egyptian demand on the ground that a 
treaty which ‘‘had outlived its purpose and exhausted its objectives,”’ 
blocked the ‘‘ justified national aspirations of a member state.’’* The 
Security Council was unable to cope with the problem which remained 
unsolved until 1953-1954. 


The best chance to weaken the Western position in the Arab East 
in the early postwar period presented itself in the British mandate 
of Palestine. By 1947 the enmity between the Arab and Jewish com- 
munities had increased considerably. Relations between them and 
the mandatory power had likewise deteriorated. Thus an excellent 
opportunity was created for an outsider to blame Great Britain for 
the existing conditions. It was not inconceivable that, in view of the 
prevailing situation, the mandatory power might even be induced to 
leave this important area. 

Until 1947 the Soviet government extended its guarded support 
to the Palestinian Arab cause while attacking British efforts to main- 
tain control over Palestine and Jewish endeavors to create their ‘‘Na- 
tional Home’’ there. It should be noted that Moscow did not back 
the Arabs because of any ideological preferences. Until 1947 it was 
held that support of the Arab ‘‘national bourgeoisie,’’ in spite of its 
ties with the British ‘‘ruling cirecles,’’ promised a better chance of 
eliminating Great Britain from Palestine than support of the Jews. 


This Soviet attitude toward Zionism may be explained in terms 
of power-political considerations, coupled with a traditional Soviet 
dislike of ‘‘bourgeois nationalist’’ movements. Stalin attacked Zionism 


3 See George Lenczowski, The Middle East in World Affairs (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1956), pp. 278-283. See also Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
The Middle East, 1945-1950, ed., G. E. Kirk (London: Oxford University Press, 1954), 
p. 133. ° 


4 See ibid., pp. 133-134. Also John Marlowe, Anglo-Egyptian Relations, 1800-1953 
(London: Cresset Press, 1954), pp. 343-345. 
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as early as 1913 in his Marxism and the National Question, describing 
it as a tool in the hands of Jewish reactionaries, serving to distract 
the Jewish masses from the economic and social problems at the core 
of their struggle for emancipation. Zionism was later attacked in 
Soviet publications also on economic and political grounds. Econom- 
ically, it was represented as an ideology by means of which certain 
Jewish and American financial circles attempted to gain control over 
the economic potential of Palestine. Politically, Zionism was said to 
offer its services to imperialists interested in maintaining their hold 
over the Arab East. 

Throughout 1946 the Soviet press repeated its prewar accusations 
that ‘‘the Zionist leaders placed the interests of the Jewish people at 
the service of British imperialism for the promotion of the latter’s 
political aims,’’ and, as an illustration, quoted Ben Gurion who al- 
legedly had ‘‘declared at a Zionist congress in 1938 that anyone who 
betrayed Great Britain betrayed Zionism.’’”® These considerations may 
help explain Soviet opposition to a large-scale Jewish immigration into 
Palestine after 1945, which Moscow rejected on both ‘‘legal and moral 
grounds.”’ 

Throughout 1946 Soviet and Arab views on the immediate meas- 
ures required in the Palestine question coincided to a considerable 
extent. Both were resolutely opposed to the emigration of Jewish 
survivors of the Nazi concentration camps to Palestine and to the con- 
tinued British mandate over that country. Yet despite these similari- 
ties, there remained at all times a deep gap between their respective 
positions on the future organization of Arab Palestine. Moscow made 
it clear that a ‘‘free and democratic government’’ was considered one 
of the prerequisites of an independent Palestinian state. Although this 
Soviet formulation as such may have seemed acceptable to the Arab 
League, various conflicting interpretations would undoubtedly have 
been advanced if a definition of the phrase had been attempted. 

Never losing sight of its strategic aim —elimination of Great 
Britain from Palestine — the Soviet government dramatically reversed 
its traditional position on the Arab-Israeli conflict during the first 
half of 1947. On May 14 Soviet delegate Gromyko addressed the U.N. 
General Assembly to which Great Britain had referred the Palestine 
problem, urging the United Nations to concern themselves ‘‘with the 
urgent needs of a people who have suffered great hardships.’’ As for 
the future status of Palestine, Gromyko declared that the first choice 
of the Soviet delegation would be ‘‘the establishment of an inde- 
pendent, dual and democratic Arab-Jewish state.’’ But, if it were 
found that the deteriorated relations between the two nationalities 
made this plan unrealizable, it would then be necessary to partition 


5 New Times (Moscow), July 1, 1946, p. 20. 
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Palestine into two independent autonomous states, one Jewish and 
one Arab.® 

What were some of the factors responsible for the rather sudden 
change in Soviet policy? In the beginning of 1947 any reconciliation 
between the three parties in the Palestine triangle seemed impossible. 
Also considerable changes had taken place in the traditional align- 
ment of forces. The Arabs were still anti-British, but so were the 
Zionists. And the Soviet government must have come to the conclu- 
sion that the creation of a Jewish state, with its militant nationalism, 
offered a better opportunity of eliminating the British than would a 
unitary Arab state. Moreover, the emergence of Israel was bound to 
result in an intensification of political, social and economic, turmoil 
in the Arab East from which the Soviet Union could only hope to 
benefit. In addition, the interest of the United States, with its strong 
Jewish community, in the affairs of the Yishuv (the Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine) aroused Soviet fear lest British ascendancy in 
Palestine be supplanted by American influence. 


At the same time among the Zionist leaders there were many men 
of Russian and East European origin who, because of the bond of 
tradition or even sympathy with Russia, might be induced to strengthen 
their ties with the Soviet Union. Moreover, the Jewish Communist 
Party in Palestine might be more amenable to Soviet influence than 
the insignificant Arab splinter Communist parties and thus help 
create a base for Soviet expansion in the Arab East. The idea of a 
Soviet ‘‘bridgehead’’ in the region must thus have been an important 
consideration in the Soviet decision to support Jewish demands for 
independence. An attempt to gain the goodwill of Jews throughout 
the world may also have been a factor. 

But, at the same time, the Soviet government had no intention 
of burning all its bridges in the Arab countries. In his November 26, 
1947 speech in the United Nations, advocating the partition of Pales- 
tine, Gromyko deplored the violent anti-Soviet demonstrations which 
were periodically taking place in every major Arab city and stressed 
that the U.S.S.R. still sympathized with the national aspirations of 
the Arabs. The Soviet delegate expressed his conviction that the Arab 
states would still be looking toward Moscow and expecting the Soviet 
Union to help them in the struggle for their ‘‘lawful interests, in their 
efforts to east off the last vestiges of foreign dependence.’” 


The Arab governments responded by striking at the Communist 
organizations in their countries. In Egypt, Syria, Lebanon and Iraq 


6 The New York Times, May 15, 1947. On November 29, 1947, the U.N. General 
Assembly voted in favor of the partition of Palestine, with the Sgviet Union casting an 
affirmative vote. 


7 See Pravda (Moscow), November 30, 1947. 
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various Communist-oriented organizations were dissolved, numerous 
Communist party newspapers suspended and party functionaries 
placed under arrest. 

In the ensuing hostilities between the state of Israel (proclaimed 
on May 15, 1947) and the Arab countries, Moscow, through Czecho- 
slovakia, supplied Israel with heavy and light armaments, including 
airplanes.® 

From Moscow’s point of view the Palestine conflict had served 
its purpose well by initiating British withdrawal from the Arab East, 
and provoking open hatred and enmity between Israel and the Arab 
states. The conflict also set in motion a process of social and economic 
change in the Arab East of which the end is not yet in sight. How- 
ever, while the U.S.S.R. contributed to the elimination of Great Britain 
from Palestine, it failed to obtain a stronghold in that area (an aim 
which might be postulated as the maximum Soviet objective in the 
Palestine interlude), thus leaving the Soviet government no alterna- 
tive but to enter into closer relations with the Arab states and try to 
enlist their cooperation in its struggle against the Western powers. 
But in spite of the deteriorating Arab-Western relations because of 
the Western endorsement of the state of Israel, the U.S.S.R. had to 
overcome considerable difficulties. Soviet-Arab relations also reached 
an all-time low. 

II. 

The period from 1949 to 1953 was marked by Soviet preoccupa- 
tion with other (from Moscow’s point of view) more important prob- 
lems, such as the German and Korean problems. In the Arab-Israeli 
conflict the Soviet government adhered to a neutral position, in spite 
of the growing deterioration of Soviet-Israeli relations. 

Soviet-Israeli friendship had cooled off considerably by the 
spring of 1950. The first official attack on Israel was published by 
New Times in April 1950 and in the ensuing months Tel-Aviv was 
repeatedly scored for its alleged identification with the ‘‘ Anglo-Amer- 
ican imperialist bloc.’? The final verdict on Israel was passed in 
mid-1951, when a Soviet journalist, who had just returned from a 
trip to that country, stated that Israel ‘‘is only a fagade behind which 
the imperialist forces have conveniently installed themselves.’” 

From approximately mid-1950 until February 9, 1953, when a 
bomb was thrown at the Soviet legation in Tel-Aviv — a result of the 
Soviet anti-Israeli and anti-Semitic campaigns and attitudes’? — the 


8 See G. E. Kirk, A Short History of the Middle East (New York: Praeger, 1957), 
p. 223. Also B. Lewis, “The Middle Eastern Reaction to Soviet Pressures,” Middle East 
Journal (Washington), 1956, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 127. 


9 New Times, August 29, 1951, pp. 22-25. 
10 See Lenczowski, op. cit., p. 364. 
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anti-Israeli campaign went hand in hand with the struggle against 
‘‘bourgeois nationalism’’ and ‘‘cosmopolitanism’’ on the domestic 
front. Diplomatic relations between the U.S.S.R. and Israel, which 
were broken off in February 1953, were resumed in July of the same 
year, but in the ensuing years they remained rather cool. 

In addition to their disappointment with the growing pro-Western 
outlook of the Israeli government, the Soviet leaders must have realized 
that their continued pro-Israeli policy was fostering an ever-growing 
enmity for the U.S.S.R. among the Arabs who, during the early 1950’s, 
increasingly came into the limelight of world politics in connection 
with the attempts by the Western powers to create in the Middle East 
a defensive military alliance against possible Soviet encroachments. 


Western attempts to create a ‘‘position of strength’’ in the area, 
i.e. to obtain or maintain control over the strategic positions in the 
Middle East, gathered momentum after the outbreak of the Korean 
war. Middle East Command proposals which were submitted to the 
Egyptian government in October 1951 without previous consultations 
with Cairo, deeply wounded Egyptian national sensitivity. In addi- 
tion, the Western powers and Egypt were essentially at cross purposes. 
While the former endeavored to bolster their defense against a pos- 
sible Soviet aggression, Egypt and most other Arab countries which 
emerged from the Palestine conflict militarily weakened and socially 
unstable, were preoccupied with their hatred of Israel. Inspired by this 
feeling and hope for a more successful ‘‘second round,’’ they were 
suspicious of both the Western and Eastern blocs and bent on abstain- 
ing from big-power conflicts and on creating a ‘‘position of strength’’ 
in the Arab East by their own means. This attitude found its first 
emphatic expression in the decision of the Arab League Political Com- 
mittee of October 30, 1949, to draw up a ‘‘Collective Security Treaty 
binding the armed forces of the seven Arab nations [Egypt, Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen} into one unified 
defense establishment.’’! 


The U.S.S.R., which announced its opposition to all attempts to 
ereate defensive military alliances in the region as early as 1945, sub- 
jected both the Western- and Egyptian-sponsored plans to organize 
a military alliance in the Middle East to violent criticism. It may 
therefore be concluded that in the early 1950’s the Arabs were at 
cross purposes not only with the Western powers but also with the 
U.S.S.R. While the West was concerned primarily with the Soviet 
threat to the area, Russia endeavored to prevent the organization of 


11 New York Herald Tribune, October 31, 1949. A ten-year Inter-Arab Joint De- 
fense Alliance was signed by Egypt, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Yemen on April 13, 
1950, and in 1951 and 1952 by Iraq and Jordan respectively. Syria did not endorse the 
alliance. 
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a regional defense system regardless of whether it was created by 
the West or the Arabs. In contrast to both, the Arabs, in the early 
1950’s, were interested in stabilizing and strengthening their countries 
independently of both power bloes against what they regarded as a 
threat of an Israeli aggression. 

In the early 1950’s Russia conducted a propaganda campaign 
partly along lines appealing to the Arabs in an attempt to gain the 
Arab goodwill lost during the Palestine War. Soviet publications at- 
tacked both Israel and the Western attempts to create the MEC. But 
the attitude of the Arab governments and public opinion remained | 
anti-Soviet, as evidenced by the Arab clamor for neutrality. If, never- 
theless, the Arabs detested the West more than they did the Kast, it 
was due partly to the fact that the Soviet Union remained outside the 
area, while the Western powers continued to remain in the Arab East. 


III. 


After Stalin’s death in March 1953, Georgii M. Malenkov assumed 
the premiership of the U.S.S.R. In Moscow’s Middle Eastern policy 
the period between 1953 and 1955 may be conveniently described as 
a transition between Stalin’s rigidity and Khrushchev’s all-out attempt 
to gain Arab friendship by supporting their adherence to ‘‘positive 
neutralism.’’ The term ‘‘transition’’ does not imply a smooth and 
gradual change in Soviet policy toward the Middle East. As a matter 
of fact, in 1953, a basic and rather abrupt change in strategy took 
place, as illustrated by Soviet attempts to obtain control over the 
Straits in a peaceful and friendly manner by gaining the good- 
will of the Turkish government. 

In the years 1953 and 1954 tension grew considerably along the 
Israeli-Arab frontiers. On several occasions the situation seemed to be 
getting-out of hand and required the immediate attention of the U.N. 
Security Council. It has been widely held that in those years the 
Soviet government, headed by Malenkov, abandoned its policy of neu- 
trality in Arab-Israeli conflicts and took a definite pro-Arab and anti- 
Israeli stand.!* This statement is correct only to the extent that in 
the Security Council deliberation on such issues as the Jordan waters 
dispute, and especially on the Qibya and Nahhalin attacks, the Soviet 
U.N. delegation extended the Arab states its moral and diplomatic 
support. However, not in one single instance did it go on record 
condemning Israel. 

The reasons for this Soviet attitude are not easily ascertained. One 
possible explanation is that Moscow, in spite of its professedly friendly 
attitude toward the Arabs, had no desire to contribute to a decrease 


12 See, among others, John C. Campbell, Defense of the Middle East: Problems of 
American Policy (New York: Harper, 1958), p. 88. 
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of tension in the Arab-Israeli sector of the Middle East. For example, 
Soviet abstention from voting on the draft resolution which condemned 
Israel for its attack on Qibya of October 14, 1953, and called on that 
state to abstain from similar actions in the future,’* clearly demon- 
strated that the U.S.S.R. had as yet no intentions of taking a definite 
stand on the Arab-Israeli conflicts. That, in turn, could be interpreted 
as an indirect support of any side which intended to commit small- 
scale aggression against the other. It may thus be concluded that 
maintaining tension in the Middle East was considered by the Soviet 
* government more important than an all-out support of the Arabs. This 
may be deemed to have been one of the outstanding features of Soviet 
Middle Eastern policy in 1953 and 1954. 

At the same time, however, the Soviet press prepared the ground 
for a future offensive by stressing Moscow’s peaceful intentions in the 
Arab East and the desirability of closer contacts between the Arab 
countries and the U.S.S.R. 


IV. 


After Khrushchev’s advent to power in early 1955, Moscow pro- 
ceeded to give the old lines of diplomacy a vigorous shaking in an at- 
tempt to persuade the outside world of its friendliness and good in- 
tentions. In quick succession the Soviet government reduced its armed 
forces by nearly two million men, anathematized Stalin for his alleged 
violations of some of Lenin’s principles and apologized to Tito for 
his ostracism. The Soviet Union made various attempts to improve 
relations with its former enemies and attended the Geneva conference 
of September 1955 as an additional proof of its sincerity and desire 
to eliminate the existing international tension and improve East-West 
relations. 

But all these activities served merely as a screen for another, this 
time much more dangerous attack on the Western powers. The mean- 
ing of the Soviet ‘‘peace offensive’’ was revealed by the Soviet 
strategy in the underdeveloped areas of the world, primarily in Asia 
and Africa. While proclaiming its goodwill toward the Western 
powers, the U.S.S.R. attacked them through their ‘‘colonial back door.’’ 
The offensive was bolder, more dynamic and imaginative than any- 
thing ever staged by Stalin. 

The Soviet ‘‘new look’’ in the underdeveloped countries usually 
took the form of moral and political support of the nationalist gov- 
ernments, of cultural exchanges, and of various kinds of economic, 
financial and technical aid programs. 

It might be assumed that replacement of Western by Soviet in- 
fluence has remained one of the most important Soviet objectives in 


13 United Nations, Yearbook, 1953 (New York: Columbia University Press), p. 220. 
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Asia and Africa. But to Khrushchev belongs the credit for having 
recognized that this Soviet aim could be better accomplished by acquir- 
ing goodwill among the politically articulate groups in the under- 
developed countries. That, in turn, could be best achieved if offers 
of aid, on terms profitable to both sides, were supplemented by sup- 
port of political objectives which the underdeveloped countries were 
struggling to attain: hence, in the Arab East, Soviet support of Arab 
nationalism and ‘‘positive neutralism.’’ 


The first manifestations of Moscow’s changed strategy became 
evident in the Security Council’s deliberations on the Gaza attack of 
February 1955. The Soviet government openly condemned Israel and 
has maintained that line ever since. The switch might be explained 
exclusively in terms of the Soviet ‘‘new look,’’ but there can be no 
doubt that the conclusion of the Baghdad Pact was an extremely im- 
portant consideration in the process. 

Shortly after he took office in 1953, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles advocated a new U.S. approach to the problem of 
regional defense in the Middle East. Attempts to create a defense 
organization, in which the Western powers were not only co-sponsors 
but also the main participants, were discarded in favor of a plan which 
would leave the initiative for any future organization in the hands of 
the countries of the area. But the then Secretary of State made it 
clear that those states of the Middle East which were interested in 
Western material and moral support could have it for the asking 
and with a minimum of prior conditions. Early in 1955 the nucleus 
of the future Baghdad Pact was created when Turkey and Iraq signed 
a mutual assistance pact with the view of ‘‘enforcing and expanding 
existing cooperation for the stability and security of the Middle 
East.’’!4 

In-the eyes of the neutralist Arab bloc, consisting in early 1955 
of Syria, Saudi Arabia and Yemen and led by Egypt, the formation of 
the Baghdad Pact was a desperate Western attempt to split the Arabs 
so as to forestall their march toward complete political independence, 
unity and social-economic progress. Cairo also opposed the Pact be- 
cause it strengthened Iraq, Egypt’s traditional rival for leadership 
in the Arab world. 

Moscow reacted to the Baghdad Pact by the April 16, 1955 ‘‘State- 
ment by U.S.S.R. Ministry of Foreign Affairs on Security in the Mid- 
dle East.’’ In it the Soviet government indicated that recent develop- 
ments in the area gave it no other choice but to start an all-out cam- 
paign to win to its side the so-called uncommitted or ‘‘neutralist’’ 
grouping of the Arab states. Secondly, these countries were invited 


14 Chronology of International Events and Documents, 1955, (London: Chatham 
House), p. 52. 
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to present their requests for aid and trade to the Soviet government 
which promised them full consideration. 

Moscow’s suggestions did not fall on deaf ears. Egypt’s decision 
to purchase arms from Czechoslovakia may be explained in the light 
of the following three considerations. First, there was an almost total 
disillusionment with the policy of the Western powers because of their 
alleged insistence on drawing the Arab countries into a regional de- 
fense organization and supplying arms to Israel while refusing to 
grant the Arabs a minimum amount of weapons required to balance 
the Israeli purchases. The second consideration must have been fear 
of Israel, especially in view of the Gaza raid. The third factor mak- 
ing for Cairo’s acceptance of the Soviet aid offer was to be found in 
inter-Arab relations: it was a reply to the Iraqi decision to enter 
into a military alliance with Turkey. 


The Egyptian-Czech arms deal of September 1955 was but a 
dramatic climax of the Soviet offensive to improve and enlarge eco- 
nomic and cultural ties with the Arab East as a prelude to gaining a 
firm political foothold in the region. It provided Egypt with some 
of the most up-to-date weapons and enhanced Nasser’s prestige with 
Arab nationalists. 


7: 


As relations between the Western powers and Egypt deteriorated, 
Cairo, as an answer to alleged Western plans to arm Israel, recognized 
Communist China in May 1956. The United States and Great Britain 
retaliated by withdrawing their offer to finance the construction of 
the Aswan High Dam, a gigantic project which occupied an impor- 
tant place in Nasser’s domestic policy and which was put forward as 
a remedy for Egypt’s pressing economic problems. 

The violent reaction of the Egyptian government to the American 
and British refusal to finance the High Dam is well known. One of 
its most important manifestations was Nasser’s announcement on July 
26, 1956, of the nationalization of the Suez Canal Company. Neither 
in Egypt, nor in the Western countries was the issue considered on 
its merits alone. As in Egypt, where President Nasser presented the 
act of nationalization to his fellow Arabs as a ‘‘declaration of inde- 
pendence from Western colonialism,’’ so in most Western countries, 
and especially in Great Britain and France, the expropriation of the 
Suez Canal Company was regarded as a culminating point in Nasser’s 
drive to destroy Western interests in the Arab East. 

The Suez crisis which, like the Palestine problem, was an issue 
to which the U.S.S.R. had contributed only indirectJy, offered to Mos- 
cow an excellent opportunity to strengthen its positions in the Arab 
East at the expense of the Western powers. However, whereas con- 
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siderations of Soviet strategy in 1947-1948 had dictated a support of 
the Jewish cause, in 1956 Moscow backed the Arab positions. A com- 
plete turn in Soviet strategy had thus taken place in a period of less 
than ten years. 


In his speech in Moscow on July 31, 1956, Khrushchev expressed 
the Soviet Union’s appreciation of Cairo’s motives for nationalization 
of a foreign-owned company and its full support of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment in the latter’s struggle for complete political and economic 
independence from the West. He concluded: ‘‘We are convinced that 
the situation in the Suez Canal Zone will not become tense unless it 
is artificially aggravated from the outside.’ While strategy and 
tacties were still to be worked out, the above speech might be described 
as the basis of Soviet policy in the Suez crisis. Although it was 
interested in the further aggravation of tension in the Arab East, 
which was bound to result in a considerable deterioration of Western 
prestige and influence there, the U.S.S.R. was opposed to a war in 
the Middle East in which it might conceivably become involved. Mos- 
cow was not ready to risk its own annihilation for the sake of Egypt. 


The Soviet Union and the Arab states objected to the first London 
conference (August 16-23, 1956). Their views coincided to the extent 
that both considered it as a means of pressure which the Western 
powers proposed to apply on Egypt to force upon it some kind of 
international control over the Suez Canal. Soviet and Egyptian publi- 
cations agreed that the three Western powers deliberately confused 
the nationalization of the Suez Canal Company, to which the adminis- 
tration of the Canal was entrusted, with freedom of navigation in the 
Canal, as guaranteed by the 1888 Constantinople Convention. How- 
ever, there the similarity ended. While the Soviet government, long 
eraving for the title of Middle Eastern power, agreed to attend the 
conference, Cairo flatly refused to participate. Also, while Egypt tem- 
porarily favored United Nations discussion of the crisis, probably hope- 
ful of enlisting the support of the powerful Asian-African bloce,'® 
the Soviet government had not shown any enthusiasm for the idea, 
possibly because it was more interested in aggravating the issue than 
in solving it. This Soviet goal could have been more easily achieved 
at a Western-dominated conference, which Egypt refused to attend, 
than at the U.N., where the impact of world public opinion might 
have forced both sides to make concessions. 


It is possible to speak of a temporary and paradoxical unity of 
interests between the U.S.S.R. on the one hand and Great Britain and 
France on the other. In spite of their public utterances to the con- 


15 Pravda, August 1, 1956. 
16 Ed. “No,” Al Ahram (Cairo), August 13, 1956. 
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trary, the governments of the three powers were interested in aggravat- 
ing the situation rather than reaching a compromise solution. Their 
respective aims were different, however. Whereas the two Western 
powers were determined to crush Nasser by force if necessary, after 
demonstrating his alleged unreasonableness and the impossibility of 
reaching a mutually acceptable understanding, the Soviet Union, as 
already mentioned, was interested in a further aggravation of the 
situation in the Middle East. At the same time Moscow could point 
to the unreasonableness of the Western powers and present itself as 
the Arabs’ best and most reliable friend. However, afraid to let the 
situation get out of hand, the Soviet Union repeatedly stressed the 
impossibility of settling the Suez question from a ‘‘position of 
strength’’ and summoned the Western allies to ‘‘display good sense’’ 
and to ‘‘consent to peaceful negotiations with Egypt.’’!* Moscow re- 
peatedly warned the West that any military action against Egypt 
would ‘‘entail serious international complications.’’'® 

The first and second (mid-September 1956) London conferences 
as well as the early October Security Council deliberations on the 
Suez question, upon which the hesitant members of the Suez Canal 
Users’ Association’® had conditioned their participation in SCUA, led 
to no tangible results. On October 16, 1956, Eden and Lloyd secretly 
met Mollet and Pineau. It may be assumed with a reasonable amount 
of certainty that the final decision to use force to occupy the Canal 
Zone and to overthrow Nasser was taken at that Paris meeting. Eden 
could not have learned about the forthcoming Israeli invasion of 
Egypt later than October 16, a fact which belies his later refutations 
of Anglo-French-Israeli collusion against Egypt. 

Israel invaded Egypt on October 29, 1956. A United States draft 
resolution requesting Israel to withdraw its troops from Egyptian 
territory and warning all other states to refrain from using force 
was vetoed in the Security Council by Great Britain and France. Two 
days later the two allies issued an ultimatum to both belligerents to 
cease hostilities and withdraw behind a ten-mile zone on both sides of 
the Canal. Egyptian forces were thus requested to withdraw to posi- 
tions more than 100 miles away from the Israeli-Egyptian border. On 
November 5, Great Britain and France landed troops in Egypt. It 
might be of interest to note that by then all hostilities on the Israeli- 
Egyptian front had practically ceased. 


17 Y. Bochkarev, “Failure of the Menzies Mission,” New Times, (Moscow) Sep- 
tember 13, 1956, pp. 10-12. 


18 Ed. “Suez Question Must Be Settled Peacefully,”” Pravda, August 26, 1956. 


19 An organization of fifteen Canal users was created at the*second London confer- 
ence. It was intended to engage pilots and collect dues in case of Egypt’s inability to 
maintain a satisfactory flow of traffic in the Canal. 
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The Anglo-French campaign to occupy the Canal was lost before 
its launching. The British and French governments were exposed to 
a great variety of pressures which they could not hope to withstand 
for a protracted period of time. In addition to some internal opposi- 
tion, especially in Great Britain, and the impact of world publie opin- 
ion, as evidenced by the General Assembly votes, both super-powers — 
the United States and the Soviet Union —threatened reprisals in case 
of non-compliance with the U.N. resolutions. While the U.S.A. privately 
threatened economic sanctions, the U.S.S.R. hinted that use of rockets 
with atomie warheads against London and Paris should be reckoned 
with. In view of almost complete isolation, and threatened with an 
acute shortage of oil (the Suez Canal was blocked, Syrian pipelines: 
blown-up and the strain on the pound was great), Great Britain and 
France complied with the demands of the United Nations. 

The Soviet government succeeded in impressing the Arabs with 
its notes to the United States, Great Britain, France and Israel of 
November 6, 1956. In his message to President Eisenhower, Prime 
Minister Bulganin proposed a joint U.S.-Soviet military intervention 
in Egypt to stop the aggression. In his letters to the three allies, 
Bulganin expressed Moscow’s determination to use force to defeat their 
military aggression against Egypt, by means of ballistic missiles, if 
necessary. The Soviet government must have been aware of the fact 
that the United States was bound to reject its proposal for joint mili- 
tary intervention against two of its most valuable West European 
allies. The threat to use ballistic missiles with atomic warheads against 
London and Paris, too, must be written off as a bluff, in view of 
America’s retaliatory power. Therefore, it is obvious that the mes- 
sages were intended merely to enhance Soviet prestige in the eyes of 
the Arabs and to make as much political and propaganda capital as 
possible out of a situation where the eventual defeat (political if not 
military) of the aggressors was not too difficult to foresee. And the 
fact that the Soviet government held up the dispatch of its letters to 
the three Western powers and Israel until November 6, a date when 
all hostilities in the Sinai were already terminated and it was becoming 
increasingly clear that the evacuation of Anglo-French troops from 
Egypt could be only a matter of time, speaks for itself. The Tass 
statement of November 17, 1956, threatening to dispatch Soviet volun- 
teers to Egypt should hostilities be resumed, also falls into the category 
of skillful but meaningless Soviet propaganda. 


VI. 


Accusations against Egypt for allegedly conspiring with Russia 
to stage a coup in the Middle East with the avowed object of eradicat- 
ing all traces of Western influence in that part of the world were 
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rather fashionable in the West throughout 1956. Were these accusa- 
tions justified and is it possible to speak of a unity of interests be- 
tween Moscow and Cairo? 

It would be hard to deny that what might be termed an area of 
partial agreement existed between Egypt and the U.S.S.R. as early as 
1950-1951 and later, in their common anti-Western attitude and op- 
position to Middle East defense projects. However, while both resisted 
these projects, their motivations were entirely different. The Soviet 
government was opposed not only to Western but also to Arab at- 
tempts to create a ‘‘situation of strength’’ in the area, while the Arabs 
endeavored to maintain an independent and, if possible, strong posi- 
tion in the big-power conflict. The Soviet Union also attempted not 
only to eliminate the Western powers from the area but also to take 
their place in the economic and cultural spheres of Arab life, thus 
creating an important basis for further consolidation and enlarge- 
ment of its position in the Middle East. 

Probably no one realized better than Nasser himself that a ‘‘close 
friendship’’ with Moscow would eventually result in the Arabs’ loss of 
their independence and sovereignty, the very goals with which the 
Egyptian government identified itself: hence Nasser’s stress on ‘‘posi- 
tive neutralism.’’ Therefore it is impossible to speak of a unity of 
interests between the U.S.S.R. and the ‘‘neutralist’’ Arab bloc. How- 
ever, it cannot be denied that in late 1956 and 1957, the Soviet 
Union and ‘‘neutralist’’ Arabs had found in each other valuable allies 
which, for the time being and for admittedly different reasons, were 
exploiting each other for their own purposes. But the Arabs were taking 
far bigger risks, because the Soviet leaders would scarcely miss an 
opportunity to create an operational base in the Arab East — a base to 
be used on a convenient occasion not only against the Western powers 
but also against the Arab nationalists themselves. 


























SOVIET MUSLIMS, THE ARAB WORLD AND 
THE MYTH OF SYNTHESIS 


By Raymond K. Kent 


A graduate student at Columbia University specializing in studies in 
the Near and Middle East, Tropical Africa and parts of Eastern Europe, 
Mr. Kent has lived and studied in the Middle East and has done exten- 
sive research on the area. 


There is a growing volume of literature in the West, some of it 
well-written and informative, dealing with the position of Islam within 
the Soviet Union. Since the recognition of the Middle East ‘‘crisis,’’ 
articles and monographs by Bennigsen, d’Encausse, Pipes, Spector and 
many others more than attest to the mounting topical interest. Most of 
this literature has come into being for two major purposes. One is to 
expose Russian colonialism in Central Asia and Soviet intolerance and 
brutality vis-d-vis the Muslim national minority in the USSR, as well 
as to underpin the stubborn and admirable resistance of the latter. The 
other is to alert the Arab world against any illusions it may harbor 
regarding Soviet plans to use the Muslims of the USSR in an effort to 
solidify the already strong position of the Soviet Union in the Middle 
Kast. 

As a result of the two functional aspects, several excellent studies 
on the attitudes of the Soviet regime towards Muslims in the USSR? are 
available while similar studies of Soviet concepts on Islam as an institu- 


1 The last reliable census of the Muslim population in what is now the Soviet 
Union took place in 1897, indicating their numerical strength to be 15,000,000. Since 
then, estimates have ranged from 15 to 30 million. Helen d’Encausse reports the follow- 
ing figures adding that they should be accepted with a great deal of caution: 





Republic of Total population Non-Muslim Percentage of 
the USSR in 1956 (*) Population (**) total population 
Kazakhstan 8,500,000 5,000,000 60% 
Uzbekistan (including 

Karakalpakistan) 7,300,000 1,500,000 20% 
Kirkhizia 1,900,000 1,000,000 52% 
Tadzhikistan 1,800,000 350,000 19% 
Turkmenistan 1,400,000 400,000 28% 

20,900,000 8,250,000 39.4% 


(*) Naradnoe Khoziaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu, (Moscow 1957) page 18. 


(**) See: Réalités et limites de la présence Russe en Asie Centrale (L’ Afrique et I’ Asie, 
4° Trimestre, 1958) page 5. 
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tion are scarce. There are three additional reasons which explain further 
why this is the case. 


The first is a relative absence of Soviet writings in recent years 
which deal with Islamic institutions as such.? This official silence has 
gone so far (with few notable exceptions) that in a 450-page work, 
entitled The Liquidation of Economic Inequality Among the Peoples 
of the Soviet East (Moscow: Soviet Academy of Sciences, 1958), the 
author does not even mention some of the economic implications of 
Islam — let alone Islam as a whole. In a perhaps unique essay on 
“*Recent Soviet Attitudes Towards Islam,’’? G. E. Wheeler throws suf- 
ficient light on the reason behind the silence: 


Nor can it be easy for the Soviet government to devise propagdnda 
programmes for both internal and external use which do not contain 
dangerous contradictions:4 the all-party and all-class type of national- 
ism now favoured and supported by the Russians in the Middle East 
is difficult to explain to the republic of the Union, where it has been 
consistently stigmatized; and the theme of hostility to Islam as the 
main obstacle to progress . . . cannot safely be extended beyond 
the Soviet frontier.5 


The second reason follows from the two mentioned previously in 
that the relative absence of Soviet sources on Islam and the two funce- 
tional aspects of Western scholarship have led most of the students in 
the West to substitute Soviet attitudes towards Muslims in the USSR 
for Soviet concepts regarding Islam.* The third reason is perhaps the 
most important. As is commonly known, communist teachings are fun- 
damentally anti-religious and therefore Soviet anti-Islamism is accepted 
a priori by Western students as a normal manifestation of the Marxist- 


2 For example, the sources and nature of Islamic Law, the development of Muslim 
International Law, schools of Muslim jurisprudence, the role of the Caliphate or even 
the more restricted topics like the status of foreigners and the status of the Dhimmis in 
Dar el-Islam. For obvious reasons, the Soviet output in these particular fields could not 
match the work of earlier Russian scholars to say nothing of their Arab and Western 
counterparts. It would be a great mistake, however, to assume that the absence of discus- 
sion on Islamic institutions in the Soviet Union is a serious deficiency tending to impair 
Soviet attempts to create a close cultural rapport with the Arab world. 


3 Walter Z. Laqueur, ed., Middle East in Transition (New York, Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., 1958), pp. 370-387. 


4 The first aspect of the “dangerous contradictions” relative to a possible revival of 
Islam in the USSR’s Muslim “republics” has been speculated upon by many Western 
scholars. See: H. C. d’Encausse’s Reveil de I'Islam en Union Sovietique (L’ Afrique et 
l’Asie, 2° Trimestre, 1958) pp. 35-46. See also footnote 12, below. 


5 Laqueur, op. cit., p. 373. 


6 This very substitution had led Wheeler to declare that “between 1947 and 1954 
. . no significant change can be noted in the general Soviet attitude towards Islam . 
A study of Soviet publications . . . during the past three years reveals a good deal of 
inconsistency, and it is not easy to extract from them any clear pattern of Soviet think- 
ing.” Idem. 
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Leninist cosmology. To take any other view would be certainly incorrect 
but the rigidity of this valid assumption has stood in the way of a 
critical examination of the nature of anti-Islamism in the Soviet Union. 
A typical example is an otherwise excellent and perceptive article by 
Ismail Ege on the ‘‘Extent and Significance of Soviet Penetration in 
the Middle East’? in which one of the very few publications to have 
come out of the USSR on the subject of Islam is merely mentioned as 
another anti-religious tract. 

Why does this distinction between concepts and attitudes need to 
be made at all and what is its significance in relation to the Arab 
world? Before answering the question it seems opportune to review 
very briefly Soviet attitudes toward the Muslim population within 
the USSR.® 

After a number of stratagems® used during the initial establish- 
ment of Soviet rule in Russia, pressures to stamp out ‘‘ Islamic chauvin- 
ism’’ increased gradually in the mid-1920’s and at a faster pace in the 
late 1920’s and throughout the 1930’s. The Shari’a was taken out of 
courts and collectivization, the shutting-down of mosques, prohibition 
of the Arabic script as well as arrests and deportations of religious- 
civic leaders and group liquidations followed until the outbreak of 
World War II. 

By 1941-1942, the restoration of religious schools and places of 
worship and the release of exiled Muslim leaders still alive, made it 
clear that once again internal and external threats to the regime neces- 
sitated a policy of overt “‘tolerance.’’!® After World War II, renewed 
efforts were made by the regime to weaken and eventually destroy the 
bonds between Muslims and Islam. This time however, an old but vastly 
improved weapon was used against the Muslim community: a mass- 
scale influx of Russian colons into Central Asia, an influx which makes 
it possible today to have in some ‘‘Muslim’’ republics more Slavs than 
Muslims. As a recent Soviet source boasted, ‘‘our egalitarian policy 
which rests on the knowledge of the laws of social development (zakonov 
razvitya obshchestva) made it possible to liquidate agricultural and 


TW. Sands, ed., New Look at the Middle East, (Washington: Middle East Insti- 
tute, 1957), pp. 12-18. 

8 This is an important subject and one that merits a great deal of attention. Some 
writings of Western scholars on the subject are listed at the end of the article, along 
with a few of the more recent Soviet publications. 

9 The stratagems varied from Lenin’s ‘patriotic’ appeal to the Muslims of Russia, 
explicit recognition of the Shari’a by Stalin and the return of the Holy Quran of Othman 
to the creation of “autonomous Muslim republics.” 


10 Occasional “tolerance” extended to Soviet Muslims during the last war alternated 
with pogroms due to the unwillingness of the Muslim population to fight against invad- 
ing German Armies. Then, as now, Soviet theory and Soviet practice seldom functioned 
well together. Today, the greatest Colonial Power left on earth has become (and -not 
without temporary success) the self-styled champion of “independence” and “‘anti- 
colonialism!” 
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cultura] stagnation in the republics of the Soviet East within a very 
short historical period.’ The increasing prominence of ‘‘underde- 
veloped areas’’ (which coincided with the death of Stalin and a global 
change of Soviet strategy) eased Soviet pressures on Muslims in the 
USSR once more, although few Western students agree on the extent 
to which this has been the case.!* 

Even this extremely sketchy review serves the purpose of showing 
that Soviet attitudes towards Muslims in the USSR vacillated through 
a series of greater or lesser somersaults and about-faces, depending 
either on the internal or international objectives of the regime. 
Although there has been one important modification, the same cannot 
be said of Soviet concepts on Islam. , 

By 1936, the Soviet regime had ‘‘discovered’’ (or, more likely, 
officially admitted) that religion (especially where it had been one 
of the pillars of minority nationalism, as in the case of Muslims) cannot 
be wiped out by the fiat of the state or by terror. More concisely, it 
was recognized that the Marxist tenet (that a given economic base 
determines human beliefs in every instance) could simply not provide 
an adequate explanation for the formation of individual ‘‘conscious- 
ness.’ The Soviets never renounced this tenet, but Article 124 of the 
December 1936 Constitution (as amended through June 1950 and in 
force today) provided for a theoretical compromise as follows: 


In order to ensure to citizens freedom of conscience, the church in 
the U.S.S.R. is separated from the state, and school from the church. 
Freedom of religious worship and freedom of anti-religious propa- 
ganda is recognized for all citizens. 


11 P. P. Alampiev, The Liquidation of Economic Inequality Among Peoples of the 
Soviet East, (Moscow, 1958) p. 46. 


12 For example, Erich Bethmann finds that there has been little lessening of pressure 
on Muslims in the USSR and that in some respects it has increased. Mme. d’Encausse 
maintains the opposite after her recent visit to Soviet Central Asia but wisely warns that 
the Soviet attitude may change as the trend towards “liberalism” is not a very deep one. 
Outside crude communist propaganda and subtler crypto-communist reportorial writings, 
(see, among others, G. Cogniot’s Choses vues a Tachkent in La Pensée No. 78, March- 
April 1958, pp. 5-16), reliable on-the-spot reports on Soviet Muslims are hard to come 
by. One of the few available eye-witness accounts consists of a series of articles in the 
French newspaper Le Monde by Edouard Sablier, under the general heading Au Pays 
de I'Islam Rouge, (June 26-30, 1956, et seq.) It is Sablier’s finding that modern develop- 
ments in the economic realm are relegating both religious and religious-nationalistic 
issues into the background while ethnic nationalism is getting stronger. The eating of 
pork is widespread, most of the women are emancipated, Ramadan is hardly observed, 
traditional handicrafts are disappearing and accelerted urbanization is taking place. What 
Sablier is essentially implying is that Islam as a social system is rapidly losing ground 
much in the same way it appears to be losing it in the Arab society, although at a much 
slower pace. There is no such thing as “reform of Islam from within.” Rather, Islam 
is being reduced to the status of personalized religion in which only a rapport with the 
remote Allah continues to exist. The semi-nomadic Muslims still*manage to hold on to 
Islam as a way of life and it seems that the Soviet regime is careful to foster further 
de-Islamization by economic measures rather than by force. 
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In practice, Article 124 has had little meaning; but in theory a new 
formula was set forth. The Party was ‘‘given’’ a free hand to carry 
out atheistic propaganda by the ‘‘State’’ so as not to violate Marxist- 
Leninist teachings, while the individual was given the ‘‘right’’ to pick 
his own side of the fence. This convenient theoretical formula has 
not been altered.’ 


Regarding Islam specifically, the nature of Soviet anti-Islamism 
has undergone a modification of great potential significance. Islam, 
whatever its historical period, was regarded especially reactionary 
(‘‘unscientific’’) and any study that dealt with it contained the usual 
epithets (feudalist, fanatical, chauvinistic, etc.). A study by N. A. 
Smirnov" signaled but did not make the modification. While discussing 
the Stalinabad Congress of Soviet ethnologists held during December 
1956, G. P. Snesarov noted in an article ‘‘On Some Reasons for the 
Preservation of Religious Trappings in the Mores of Khorzem Uzbeks,”’ 
(Sovetskaya Etnografia No. 2, Moscow: Soviet Academy of Sciences, 
1957) that it was a unanimous finding ‘‘that anti-religious educa- 
tion . . . does not affect certain aspects of religious conscience .. .”’ 
This was, of course, regrettable in the opinion of all the participants. 
A more important pronouncement came from one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Kazak Communist Party, D. Kshibekov. After discussing 
some of the arguments advanced in the works of Smirnov and Klimo- 
vich,!® Kshibekov reiterated the ‘‘principles’’ of the Constitution (Ar- 
ticle 124) and went on to stress that the Muslim and Orthodox 
‘‘elergy’’ in the Soviet Union can no longer be considered ‘‘reaction- 
ary’’ as was the case in more ancient times: 


The servants of the cult have made efforts to become modern, to 
accommodate religion and religious rites to actual conditions and to 
reach the cultural level of Soviet men by ejecting from religious 
teachings everything that was especially absurd.16 


The bogus separation of the Party from the State had implied in 
theory that the State-supported religious freedom existed in the Union 
while the Party was equally free to agitate against religion. After 
reiterating the principle of separation, the Party now benevolently 
concedes that it has not been able to ‘‘persuade’’ effectively against 


13 For a good discussion of this article see Merle Fainsod’s How Russia Is Ruled, 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953) p. 319. See also Herman Finer’s Govern- 
ments of Greater European Powers, (New York: Henry Holt, 1956) pp. 835-836. 


14. N. A. Smirnov, Otcherki Izutchenia Islama v SSSR, (Moscow: Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, 1954). This study was significant because of its reportorial rather than dog- 
matic tone. 


15 L, I, Klimovich, Islam: Its Origin and Social Character, (Moscow: S.A.S., 1956). 


16 Quoted by Helen C. d’Encausse in L’ Afrique et I’ Asie (2° trimestre, 1958) p. 45. 
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religion — and all for the better because ‘‘true reform’’ has come from 
within the Islamic community in the USSR as a result of the ‘‘enlight- 
ened policy’’ of the Soviet State. In sum, it claims that with the help of 
the State, the Muslims of the USSR had been able to ‘‘solve’’ success- 
fully the problem which has taxed the best minds in the Arab world 
ever since the first tremors of the encroaching Western civilization : 
the modernization of Islamic society from within. 


The first question can now be answered. The distinction between 
Soviet attitudes towards Muslins in the USSR and Soviet concepts on 
Islam is important not because the two are far from being synonymous 
or because scholastic pedantry requires that a distinction be made. It 
is important because the confusion of one with the other conceals the 
emergence of one of the most ambitious and most dangerous devices 
the Soviets could come up with for Arab consumption: the myth of a 
successful synthesis of Traditionalism and Secularism under the aegis 
of the Soviet type of State.1" 


The second question will answer itself once several additional 
factors are introduced to show more fully the significance of the myth 
of ‘‘synthesis.’’ The first is an ever-present desire of conservative reli- 
gious elements in the Arab world to regain a position of eminence, lost 
partly as a result of the advent of the modern state and partly as a 
result of a steadily decreasing hold of Islam over Arab society and 
especially over ascendant elites that now control the machinery of the 
modern state. The Ikhwan el-Muslimin comes readily to mind but it is 
not the only representative of conservative religious elements.’® Ascend- 
ant elites in the bulk of the Arab world are opposed—not without 
justification —to the type of Islamic revival which would restore 
orthodox ulamas to power. ‘‘The Egyptian,’’ said Anwar el-Sadat, ‘‘is 
a religious man. He has a deep respect for all religions, and for spirit- 
ual values. But religion is one thing, its exploitation for political pur- 
poses quite another .. . If religion is turned into a political system, 
then fanaticism is born.’’!® Because of the inclusive nature of tradi- 
tional Islam, the problem of modernizing Arab society remains very 
real, however. The fact that traditional Islam is losing ground in the 
Arab world intensifies the desire of Arabs for a modern Islam rather 
than a new creed. 


17 The myth could become particularly attractive in the event Iraq becomes a Soviet 
satellite. Iraq is the only Arab country which is in a position to attain a high economic 
prosperity within 3-5 years given political stability and regardless of any ruling regime's 
commitment to some given ideology. See Letters to the Times, “Soviet Aims in Iraq,” New 
York Times, April 4, 1959. 


18 See, for example, Jacque Carret’s ““L’Association des Sulama Reformiste d’Al- 
gerie,” L’ Afrique et I’ Asie (3° trimestre, 1958) pp. 22-24. 


19 Anwar el-Sadat, Revolt on the Nile, (New York: John Day, 1957) p. 79. 
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Another factor is that, economically speaking, the Muslim re- 
publies of the USSR are generally better-off for the time being than 
the countries of the Middle East and that, therefore, a Soviet-oriented 
(but not necessarily ‘‘Communist’’) type of state may eventually be 
seen as the only one capable of creating conditions for a ‘‘reform 
from within.”’ 


A third factor is the anti-Western orientation of Arab nationalism 
which is bound to last for some time to come regardless of changes in 
Soviet-Arab relations. Just how deep this orientation is at present 
ean be illustrated by a Soviet and a Western report on the recent In- 
ternational Colloquium on Islam, held in Lahore at the beginning of 
1958. In the Soviet Vestnik Akademii Nauk (No. 4, 1958), A. M. 
Shamsutdinov and E. N. Komarov report with strained objectivity that 
Islam was not discussed as a religion but as an ‘‘ideology.’’ 


Religious inquiries . . . did not acquire a place of prominence; the 

discussion . . . was strongly political in nature. Among the participat- 

ing delegates from the Arab East a strongly anti-imperialist [ed., 

read: anti-Western] tendency prevailed ... [as a result] .. . the rep- 

resentatives of Muslim states .. . defended the Islamic ideology against 
the criticism of some Western delegates .. . Among the participants 

there were scholars . . . who sought to use . . . the Colloquium for 

anti-communist propaganda . . . in which [purpose] they did not 

succeed .. Fray [Richard N. Frye] was compelled to exclude [the 

reading of] his paper from the agenda. 


A French scholar, F. M. Preusse, who attended the Colloquium, reports 
in L’Afrique et l’Asie, (2° trimestre, 1958), that the Arab delegates 
(led by Doctors Fadel Jamali and Abdul Wahab Azzam) refused to 
listen frequently to discussions of Islamic institutions where the inter- 
loecutors happened to have been from the West. His report implies that 
the Soviets and Chinese (‘‘who came there for obvious propaganda 
purposes’’) scored a political victory. 

This illustration points out all the more poignantly that anti- 
Westernism has affected even bona fide Arab scholars and not merely 
the ‘‘street.’’ Assertions that the material progress of Muslims in 
the USSR could have been both less costly in terms of hardship and, at 
the same time, greater under democracy are bound to have little effect 
in the present-day Arab world. The human cost of economic improve- 
ments among Soviet Muslims may never be spelled out in full but a 
figure of several hundred thousand Muslim victims of Soviet ‘‘pro- 
gress’? can be quoted as a conservative estimate and it is a well-docu- 
mented fact that an early reformist movement — Jadidism — had been 
liquidated by Soviet authorities in Central Asia shortly after its incep- 
tion. This, too, may be listened to but not really heard in the present- 
day Arab world. 

It is therefore the comparative material well-being of Soviet 
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Muslims today, the currently anti-Western orientation of Arab na- 
tionalism and a multiplicity of ‘‘lags’’ in the Arab society that give 
the emerging myth of ‘‘synthesis’’ a potential it would otherwise never 
have. The myth can be used in a variety of ways and can be ‘‘tailored”’ 
to fit the requirements of different situations in the Middle East and 
although the outcome of its application is far from certain, its poten- 
tial danger must not be underestimated. It is, hence, important to watch 
for future developments in Soviet thinking from a somewhat broader 
perspective than has hitherto been the case. 


The following sources are suggested by the author for further study of Soviet atti- 
tudes toward the Muslim population in the USSR. e 


Selected Western writings: A. Bennigsen, ‘The Muslim Peoples of the Soviet 
Union and the Soviets,” The Islamic Review, April, May and June 1955; A. Bennigsen 
and H. C. d’Encausse, ‘““Une Republique Sovietique Musulmane: Le Daghestan,” Revue 
des Etudes Islamiques, XXIII, 1956; E. W. Bethmann and G. Feisullin, The Fate of 
Muslims Under Soviet Rule (New York: American Friends of the Middle East, Inc., 
1958.) Minaret Series No. 14; I. A. Bily, Cossack’s Struggle for Freedom and Inde- 
pendence (London 1954); O. Caroe, Soviet Empire: The Struggle for Transcaucasia 
(New York 1951); W. Kolarz, Russia and Her Colonies (New York 1952); V. Mon- 
teil, “L’Islam en URSS,” Revue des Etudes Islamiques, XIII, 1953, Musulmans Sovie- 
tiques (Paris 1957) ; A. G. Park, Bolshevism in Turkestan 1917-1927 (New York 1957) ; 
Richard Pipes, Formation of the Soviet Union (Cambridge 1954) ; “Muslims of 
Soviet Central Asia — Trends and Prospects,” Middle East Journal, Spring-Summer 
1955; “Soviet Muslims Today,” New Leader, December 29, 1958; W. Baczkowski, 
“Russian Colonialism: The Tsarist and Soviet Empires,’ in R. S. Hupé and H. W. 
Hazard, The Idea of Colonialism (New York 1958); and Ivar Spector, The Soviet 
Union and the Muslim World 1917-1956, (mimeo. University of Washington Press, 
1958) Chapters I-II and pp. 141-143. 


Selected Soviet sources: G. A. Aliev, “The Development of Socialist Culture 
in Tadzhikistan,” Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie, No. 3, 1955, pp. 97-107; K. Beisembiev, 
The History of Social Thought in Kazakhstan During the Second Half of the 19th 
Century (Alma-Ata 1957); E. B. Bekmahanov, The Annexation of Kazakhstan to Russia 
(Moscow 1957); K. N. Bendritsev and B. A. Desyatchikow, Thirty Years of Industry 
in Uzbekistan (Tashkent 1955); G. Dachschleiger, “The Role of Soviet Socialist Indus- 
trialization in the Transition of the Kazak People to Socialism,” Bulletin of the Kazak 
Academy of Sciences, No. 2, 1953; I. K. Dodonov, The Victory of October Revolution in 
Turkestan (Tashkent 1958) ; B. D. Dzhamgerchinov, An Important Period in the History 
of the Kirgiz People (Frunze 1957); Sh. F. Muhamedyarov, “The Inter-Republican 
Conference of Writers from Central Asia and Kazakhstan,” Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie, 
No. 6, 1955, pp. 129-132; I. M. Muminov, ed., Materials on the History of Progressive 
Social Thought in Uzbekistan (Tashkent 1957) ; A. N. Nusupbekov, The Unification of 
Kazak Lands into the SSR of Kazakhstan (Alma-Ata 1953); I. A. Sultanov, Inquiry into 
the Creative Method of Soviet Uzbek Literature in the 1920's, Short Announcements of 
the Oriental Institute — K.S.I.V. — IX, 1953, pp. 19-36; K. E. Zhitova, Victory of the 
Great Socialist October Revolution in Uzbekistan (Tashkent 1957) ; K. I. Statipaeva, ed., 
The Development of Science in Kazakhstan During the Forty Y ears of Soviet Rule (Alma- 
Ata 1957); “The Publication of Historical Sources in the USSR During the Last Forty 
Years: 1917-1957,” The History of the USSR, No. 3, 1958, pp. 204-219, annot. by 
Novoselsky and Kondratyev; “The Fortieth Anniversary of the Great October and His- 
torical Works on the Ukrainian, Kirgiz, Tadzhik and Turkmen Republics of USSR,” 
The History of the USSR, No. 1, 1958, pp. 241-244; Resolutions and Decisions of the 
Uzbek Communist Party Congresses 1925-1956, Historical [nstitute of the Communist 
Party, Uzbek CCCP Branch Tashkent 1957; also Historical Archives No. 4, 1955, pp. 196- 
207 and 228-231. 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST DEMOCRACY 


By John S. Badeau 


A former president of the American University Cairo and long time 
resident in the Middle East, Dr. Badeau is president of the Near East 
Foundation. 


Within the past year there have been three revolts in the Middle 
East against ‘‘democratic’’ governments. Two (Iraq and the Sudan) 
resulted in the fall of parliamentary regimes and the suspension of the 
constitution; one (Lebanon) left the democratic framework of the 
government intact, although shaken. All centered on Army leaders and 
brought in officers as presidents or prime ministers. 


It would be a mistake to assume that these revolutions were due 
to a single cause. Each was precipitated by a specific national pattern 
of instability and can be understood fully only in terms of its local 
situation. Yet, despite their differences, all are part of a significant 
post-war pattern in the Arab world. The Egyptian Revolution is the 
most dramatic example of the revolt against democracy, but even before 
this, there was a series of military coup d’etats in Syria that shook the 
democratic character of the newly-formed Republic. Running through 
the Arab world is an increasing reaction against parliamentary forms 
of democracy and a move to replace them by some form of strong-man 
leadership. 

To the Western observer this appears both surprising and incred- 
ible. Surprising, because he assumes that the natural target of awakened 
national feeling should logically be the remnants of oriental despotism, 
such as the sheikly governments of the Arabian Peninsula. And in- 
credible, because the Western forms of democratic government are 
often presented as political absolutes, universally applicable and 
eagerly desired by those seeking to build new and modern states. 

Let it be said at once that the revolt against parliamentary regimes 
is not necessarily a repudiation of the ideals of democratic government. 
None of the new strong men in the Middle East is talking about the 
‘*putrid corpse of democracy,’’ as did Mussolini in his baleony heyday. 
And none has yet come forward with a permanent political alternative 
to the parliamentary system he overthrew. Basically the revolt against 
democracy has a pragmatic basis. It has arisen out of circumstances 
within different countries in which the operation of parliamen- 
tary government has notably failed. This is clearly expressed in 
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General Mohamed Naguib’s book Egypt’s Destiny, and Gamal Abdel 
Nasser’s, Philosophy of the Revolution, both of which attribute the 
Egyptian revolutionary movement to corruption, party strife and royal 
interference rather than to a desire to get rid of democratic institutions. 


To understand the basis of the revolt, it must be remembered that 
parliamentary democracy was imported from the Western world, and is 
foreign in most of its concepts to the Middle East tradition. The first 
parliamentary regime was established in Iran in 1906, to be followed 
by feeble attempts at constitutionalism in pre-war Turkey. In both 
eases the moving power was the desire of younger political leaders to 
curtail the power of an absolute ruler (Shah or Sultan) and to 
strengthen the country against its disintegration under the impact of 
the European Powers. Since democratic government characterized the 
West that was so successfully subjugating the Middle East, it was 
argued that the Middle East could strengthen itself by adapting West- 
ern political forms. 


After World War I, it was chiefly the mandate system that spread 
parliamentary democracy in the Arab world. In Iraq, Jordan and 
Egypt constitutional monarchies of the European type were created, 
although the throne was given wider powers on the theory that these 
would be needed to counter-balance the inexperience of the parlia- 
mentarians. The French were less enthusiastic about democratic insti- 
tutions which might complicate their rigid colonial rule, nevertheless, 
limited forms of parliamentary life were instituted in Syria and 
Lebanon. 


What did the newly conscious political class of the Middle East 
expect of these parliamentary regimes? First was the hope that they 
would provide a bulwark against Western control — or to state it more 
positively, that they would become instruments of national independ- 
ence. Ever since the beginning of the 19th century the Muslim world 
has been increasingly aware of its degradation and disintegration 
under the pressure of the expanding, non-Muslim Western world. It 
was the shocking discovery of impotence and decay that led leaders 
like Jamal el-Din el-Afghani to undertake a crusade for the political 
revival of Muslim faith. Since the weakness and subjugation of Muslim 
states to the West took place under hereditary and autocratic rulers, 
parliamentary democracy seemed to offer a new beginning of political 
life that would successfully stand up to Western encroachment. Thus 
the first interest in parliamentary democracy was really that of foreign 
policy — which was and continues to be the major concern of most 
Middle Eastern states, since it is the basis of national independence. 


The second reason for interest in a democratic system was the 
desire of newly awakened political groups for inclusion in the govern- 
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ment. At the beginning, these were chiefly the European-educated 
members of the traditional ruling class who had absorbed Western ideas 
and resented the autocratic control of the Sultan or Shah. As popular 
education proceeded, numbers of professional and commercial urbanites 
joined the ranks of the politically awakened, and they too looked for 
some escape from traditional rule in the hope that they could play a 
role in the affairs of state. An elected parliament, based upon popular 
suffrage, seemed to them to guarantee both the curtailment of authori- 
tarian power and the participation of at least the literate class in gov- 
ernment. 


The third reason for adopting a parliamentary system was the 
belief that it would become an instrument for social progress. Allied 
with the political discontent of the newly conscious intellectuals was 
their own economic problem and their concern for a more progressive 
society. Since the most obvious barrier to social change was the heredit- 
ary land-owning group that was also the basis of autocratic govern- 
ment, it was believed that an elected parliament would become an 
instrument by which the power of this class could be curtailed and 
social legislation passed. As national systems of education opened the 
door for increasing numbers of village and rural people to enter the 
portals of education and therefore of participation in government, the 
parliament would become the point at which this group could force 
upon the country social legislation. 


But in most of the Middle East’s parliamentary regimes these 
objectives were only partially and very imperfectly reached. In the 
struggle for independence, parliaments often appeared either subser- 
vient to the political control of a few leaders or irresponsible in 
developing sound foreign relations. An example of the first failure was 
the situation in Iraq which preceded the coup d’état of July, 1957. 
Deeply convinced that pro-Western orientation and alliance were neces- 
sary to protect Iraq against growing Soviet pressure, Nuri el-Said and 
the group that surrounded him did not hesitate to inhibit the working 
of parliamentary democracy in favor of their rigid control of the 
country’s political life. Not only was the election that gave the Said 
Government an overwhelming parliamentary majority thoroughly 
‘*eontrolled,’’ but after the Government was in office it took repressive 
measures in order to maintain its pro-Western orientation. A strict 
control of the press was instituted, labor unions were disbanded, 
dissident officers retired from the Army, and citizens who petitioned 
for a break in diplomatic relations with Britain at the time of the Suez 
crisis were imprisoned. Thus to maintain a foreign policy conceived 
essential to. the welfare of the country, the operations of parliamentary 
democracy were made a mockery. 
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In contrast, the record of the last Wafd Government in Egypt 
before the Revolution shows the pitfalls into which foreign policy may 
descend when based upon an appeal to the popular opinion of the 
electorate. After the long and lean war years, the Wafd returned to 
power anxious to reinstate its position as the leading party in Egyptian 
life. To do this it appealed to the widespread anti-British feeling in 
Egypt — a flag around which Egyptian parties have always been able 
to rally a following. The result was not only the abrupt denouncement 
of the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, but the unofficial guerrilla warfare 
against the British forces in the Canal Zone. But once having allowed 
popular clamor to become the decisive factor in its policy, the Wafd 
could not control the storm it had raised. The burning of Cairo in 
January, 1952, was the inevitable result, completely discrediting Wafd 
leadership. 


But the parliamentary system was also unsuccessful in broaden- 
ing the base of political life. To be sure, the franchise was extended to 
the countryside and a semblance of a popular vote elected parliament. 
But few of the elections were honest; it was not difficult to manipulate 
them in favor of the hereditary leadership of the country, which thus 
succeeded in maintaining a privileged position despite the fiction of a 
broadly based election. In many Middle Eastern parliaments, the 
Upper Chamber was composed partly of senators nominated by the 
ruler, who were invariably drawn from the traditional leadership class 
of the country. Moreover, while the civil service was staffed at the 
lower and intermediate level by members of the new intelligentsia, 
cabinet posts were usually held by wealthy pashas or members of 
families long prominent in government. Sometimes this did indeed give 
the country experienced politicians, but in the eyes of the rapidly grow- 
ing middle group, the social status and vested interests of government 
leadership stamped the parliamentary and cabinet system as a device 
for continuing the traditional role of the ‘‘old men of polities.’’ 


The machinery of parliamentary democracy was somewhat more 
successful in bringing about social progress. While the record of social 
legislation has often been bitterly criticized in the West, Middle East 
parliaments did enact significant, often dramatic, social laws. Judged 
by the point at which the countries started, great strides have been 
taken in such fields as national education, public health services, water 
resources development and some aspects of mass education. Although 
the foundation for these was often laid by the mandatory power in 
mandated or colonial areas, the passing of the country to full independ- 
ence and parliamentary life greatly quickened the tempo of change. In 
Egypt, for example, between 1922 (when the constitutional monarchy 
was promulgated) and 1950, the state budget for education increased 
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over 1000% and the number of pupils in government schools over 
1300%. 


But this record of social development was beset with two dif- 
ficulties. The first, and doubtless most basic, is that the task of keeping 
social progress abreast of growing social discontent is almost impossible. 
The social problems of the Middle East are age-old; their roots lie in 
traditional ways of life among the peasantry that cannot easily or 
quickly be changed. Moreover, the process of changing them is intricate 
and vast. To alter the agricultural practices of the Iranian village re- 
quires a full-blown agricultural extension system which in turn rests 
upon the development of a new profession and administrative depart- 
ment of government activity. And beneath this complexity lies the fact 
that basic reasons for the paucity of life lie in such immovable factors 
as rainfall, limited arable land and population growth. With the best 
will in the world, no parliament could dramatically and rapidly bring 
about the changes that the rural economy needed and demanded. 


But there is a further inhibition to the social programs of parlia- 
ment. If the standards of living in the Middle East are to be substan- 
tially raised, it will be necessary eventually radically to alter the 
land-owning system, the privileges of the landlords and the concentra- 
tion of national wealth in the hands of a small minority. While no 
exact figures are available, it was estimated that in Egypt, on the eve 
of the Revolution, half the national income went to only one and a half 
per cent of the population. 


This means that any parliament, controlled by or speaking for the 
landlord class, would need to legislate the suicide of its own social 
group if it were to bring about the most basic changes that social 
progress demanded. The Egyptian parliament, for example, enacted 
progressive rural legislation — but refused to touch the underlying 
factor of land-ownership and distribution in a country where 97% 
of the area is infertile desert and only 3% arable land. But once the 
Revolution had been accomplished and the old party and parliamentary 
system broken, land reform was immediately instituted. The pattern 
has been repeated in Iraq, where the government of Premier Kassem 
is trying to follow the Egyptian lead. 


Thus the mechanism for parliamentary democracy seems to the 
ardent nationalists of the Middle East tried and found wanting when 
measured against their demands for independence, broad political 
participation and social advance. Doubtless their hopes in these fields 
are often ill-defined or illusory, but the failure of their hopes was 
none the less real. The much touted mechanism of democratic life 
through an elected parliament may have worked for Western nations, 
but for them it was a disappointing failure when measured against 
their hopes for a fair, new world. 
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It would take a detailed study by the political scientist of various 
Middle Eastern regimes to determine whether the Middle East has, in 
fact, the political and social institutions upon which parliamentary 
democratic procedures can be established. But even the amateur ob- 
server can see that some of the basic presuppositions of our Western 
democratic life are not found in the Middle East. There are at least 
three: participation of the common man in the affairs of his own com- 
munity, sufficient public information on national issues to allow the 
voter to choose wisely, sufficient economic freedom so that each citizen 
can express his political views without imperilling his livelihood. 


These conditions for operating parliamentary democracy are not 
generally found among the masses of the Middle East. A long fradition 
of highly centralized and autocratic governments in the past did not 
foster the growth of participation in local government. Seldom were 
the officials of the village chosen with the consent of the villagers and 
almost never did the villager have a hand in shaping the affairs that 
concerned him most closely. But if the voter has little or no experience 
in participating democratically in that which concerns him most — the 
village and its problems — how is he prepared to act democratically in 
the far more complex questions of national government? The ‘‘town 
meeting’’ would seem to be a necessary prelude to national democracy, 
and of this traditional Western device, the Middle East is almost 
wholly innocent. 


Nor does the common man have sufficient public information on 
national issues. Mass illiteracy (as high as 85% in some countries) 
inhibits the use of newspapers, pamphlets and books, and invests the 
printed word with an authority that the sophisticated literate has 
learned to discount. While radio has brought the voice of the world 
to the village coffee house, it is always state-controlled and, at times of 
national elections, does not pretend to represent all shades of political 
views. Enclosed by his own ignorance and reached chiefly by informa- 
tion that is channelled through the government, the peasant voter 
usually has his mind made up for him and is not prepared to use his 
own initiative in defining what he believes to be best for his country’s 
welfare. 

To these two difficulties is added the fact that lack of economic 
independence usually makes the peasant voter favor those who, directly 
or indirectly, control his livelihood. When 85% of the Egyptian popula- 
tion is landless, it is not difficult to predict that the peasant will 
usually vote for the candidates related to the landlord on whose fields 
he must live. In this situation it is not necessary to use overt pressure, 
for the share-crop farmer has long been adept in,keeping his public 
relations with the land-owner in good working order. 


An example of the practical implications of this political-economic 
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system is seen in a proposal put forward by the Shah of Iran some 
years ago. He suggested disenfranchising a considerable group of 
Iranian peasants, not to deprive them of their political rights, but be- 
cause the control over them by their landlords meant that these land- 
lords would always be elected to parliament. The Shah’s argument was, 
that by restricting the peasant vote, the landlord representation would 
be lessened and therefore parliament would be more truly representa- 
tive of the country. The argument may be ingenious, but the basic 
observation is all too true — popular suffrage in the hands of tenant 
farmers does not necessarily mean a democratic government. 


Thus the recent revolt against democracy in the Middle East is 
understandable both in terms of its ‘‘fruits and roots’? — to quote a 
favorite Arab phrase. Failing to deliver what the awakening national 
life of the country expected and lacking the soil in which democratic 
institutions can be planted, it is not surprising that the younger 
generation of nationalists are looking elsewhere for some way in which 
to organize their country’s life. 

What form will this take? Here, as in most Middle Eastern prob- 
lems, prediction is premature. The almost universal emergence of the 
Army officer as the new politician is not simply due to belief in armed 
force. In most situations the Army has been the only segment of ed- 
ucated life that has consistently stood outside the entanglements of 
party politics. When the machinery of parliamentary life begins to 
break down and the country demands new and fresh leadership, the 
Army is often the only alternative to the old party system. It was this, 
rather than dedication to military force, that made the Free Officers’ 
Group the fulcrum of the Egyptian Revolution. The various Egyptian 
parties had tried their hands at government for three decades and when 
they all failed it was only the young and eager Army officers that 
could come in from outside to make a fresh start. This is apparently 
equally true in other parts of Asia, such as Pakistan and Burma, where 
the Army has been the ‘‘third force’’ that has come in to pick up the 
pieces of disintegrating parliamentary life. 


It is the habit in the West to refer to these new Army groups as 
**dictatorships.’’ Insofar as this term stands for the suspension of 
parliament and the concentration of authority in the hands of a few 
leaders who rule de facto, the term is correct. But to imply that these 
dictatorships are based upon a conscious political philosophy such as 
Fascism or Nazism and owe their political control primarily to the 
threat of armed force, is not accurate. In the Middle East the role of 
Nasser, Kassem and their associates is best explained in terms of the 
traditional ‘‘strong man,’’ who has been such an important element 
in Middle Eastern life in the past. These ‘‘strong men’’ are followed, 
not so much because they are feared, but because they exercise dynamic 
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and popular leadership. ‘‘The Arabs need a strong hand and a just 
rule,’’ say the Arabs of themselves in a traditional proverb — and it 
is this combination which is embodied in the new ‘‘dictatorships’’ of 
the area. By their own account, the new leaders would like to carry 
their people on to an operating democracy, and while the West may 
discount these hopes, it should remember that the only place where a 


strong man rule has led on to a functioning democracy is in the 
Middle East — Turkey. 
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THE NEW MONARCHIES OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


By K. J. Newman 


A visiting Professor at the Near and Middle East Institute, Columbia 
University, Professor Newman is the Chairman of the Political Science 
Department at Dacca University, East Pakistan. 


Various and conflicting hypotheses are offered to explain the rise 
of military ‘‘dictatorships’’ in the Middle East. Space does not permit 
their detailed discussion here. To be sure, all rationalizing attempts 
have been baffled by the spread of the same phenomenon to other, not 
necessarily neighboring, lands. From the Middle East proper, that is, 
from Egypt, Syria and Iraq, military rule has spread to Pakistan, 
Burma and Thailand, and back again to the Sudan. Still more puzzling, 
it seems to flourish equally well on apparently heterogenous sub- 
structures. At a cursory glance there seems to be little reason why 
republics such as Burma or Pakistan, accustomed to parliamentary life 
of the British variety, should resort to the same remedy as Egypt or 
Iraq; again, in terms of foreign policy, why should pro-Western 
Pakistan fall in line with anti-Western regimes, such as the United 
Arab Republic, Iraq or even the indifferent Burma and the Sudan? 


First, a few misnomers in the realm of political terminology will 
have to be dispensed with. Politics, as well as political science, operates 
with a number of opportunistic fictions. To the politician these offer 
chances for advancing his interest and purpose and yet permit him to 
appear as a respector of the operative ideals of his community, and 
the world at large. Political terminology has become akin to diplomatic 
language — its linguistic phrases conceal their actual meaning. But 
there is no code of political usage and the political scientist has no 
excuse for using as his tools the fictions that serve political strategy. 


By Monarchy I should be understood in this paper as not meaning 
a state in which a king, emperor or prince wears a crown and carries 
a sceptre of gold, holds formal court under a prescribed ceremonial, 
bestows honors on meritorious men (the Cabinet permitting) and 
represents a father or mother symbol to his people, as the case may be. 
The term monarch here is used in the Aristotelian and Hobbesian 
sense, as the rule of One whose will and power are supreme. Aristocracy 
is to be defined as government by the Few, no matter whether its 
members call themselves dukes or barons, or are styled as top execu- 
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tives of a business concern, members of a military junta, or of the 
Politbureau. The distinction between Aristocracy and Oligarchy de- 
pends on value judgments and both terms are treated here synony- 
mously. Democracy is a government by the majority, though its head 
may retain the title of king; it is however, admitted that a majority 
never governs in the sense that the One or the Few may govern. The 
term Republic was perverted first by Napoleon Bonaparte, and then by 
his namesake Napoleon III, both of whom successfully established the 
practice of styling themselves Consul and President to become Em- 
perors. There is scientifically no sound reason why Stalin should have 
been deprived of the well deserved title of monarch. The term Dicta- 
torship is another conventional fraud. It is derived from the Roman 
constitutional practice of vesting plenary powers in one man during 
war, and this for a strictly limited period. Of the Asian ‘‘Dictator- 
ships’’ only Burma is a genuine one, and it can claim very respectable 
precedents in the de facto positions of Mr. Winston Churchill and 
President F. D. Roosevelt during World War II; whereas Hitler 
was an absolute monarch from the Roehm purge in 1934. , 

All the Middle East governments under review must, therefore, be 
classified as Monarchies. Aristotle! divides Monarchies into Kingships 
and Tyrannies, though Hobbes admits of no such distinction. But this 
subtle distinction is blurred as kings have sometimes become tyrants, 
and tyrants, kings. 

The present fashion for military rulers commenced in Egypt, and 
the Egyptian pattern has been consciously imitated by other revolu- 
tionaries. It is Egypt which is propagating the New Monarchy with all 
the means of modern psychological warfare. The other Middle East 
New Monarchies are thus, to some extent, derivations of the successful 
model; though the one in Pakistan was also stimulated by General de 
Gaulle’s success in France and the indigenous tradition of Governor 
General’s rule. The Egyptian case merits, therefore, a more thorough 
investigation, though all the Monarchies vary according to environ- 
mental factors, the pre-revolutionary political-constitutional structure, 
and specific regional problems. As space does not permit the discussion 
of all, the cases of Egypt, Iraq, and Pakistan will be discussed here as 
samples of a common phenomenon. 

All the Monarchies under review have this in common: they arose 
in societies which had been under the sway of ‘‘Oriental Despotism’’ 
for several thousand years. This system, while it permitted a nobility 
of office, also maintained the principle that the aristocracy’s land, 
wealth and dignity were subject to recall by the king; unlike the 
European medieval nobles, who held these privileges within their fam- 

? 


1 Aristotle, Politics, translation by Sir Ernest Barker (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1958), Book V, Chapter IX, (1310b) p. 235. 
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ilies, and whose rights were not necessarily connected with an official 
dependence upon the monarch. Basically, all land belonged to the 
Pharaoh, or the King of Babylon, as it later belonged to the Sultan 
or the Moghul Emperor. Landowners in their own right, in the Middle 
East are a late derivation of the Western feudal-aristocratie system, 
sometimes purposely introduced, as by the British in India. As Jacob- 
sen has shown, the true image of the Oriental God-King is the 
Mesopotamian god Enlil, a god of ‘‘foree and compulsion.’”* Indeed, a 
generally valid assumption is that the deity of the Temple States was 
regional, a City God (having thus a direct relationship to the concept 
of modern Nationalism). The king was his personification on earth, and 
the offender against royal authority might be physically offered up to 
be devoured by the wrathful deity. Its representative thus enhances his 
own majesty as a consequence of terror. Secondly, all the governments 
under review arose in Moslem societies. This would apparently militate 
against the first premise. For it is true that the regime which the 
Prophet Mohammed established at Medina was anything but despotic. 
Indeed, it offers an outstanding example of an early government based 
on universally valid laws, which allowed for a consensus (ijma) of the 
community and permitted the believer individual self-determination 
(ijthad) within the law. Yet, to the extent to which the formerly 
nomadic Arabs settled down in the region of Oriental Despotism, and 
also came into contact with culturally superior despotisms, such as the 
Byzantine and Persian Monarchy, they reverted to type. In fact the 
Abbasid Khalifs were hardly distinguishable from other oriental 
despots. Usurpation of government by force, more often than not by 
military commanders, soon became an accepted form of political change. 
Al-Mawardi and Al-Ghazali firmly established the rule that the usurper 
ean claim the subject’s allegiance.’ 

Not unlike Thomas Hobbes, the latter justifies this by the inconvenience 
which is caused by civil strife, and the danger to ‘‘life and property.’” 
This was expressed more poignantly by the 14th century Syrian jurist 
Ibn Jama’a.5 The Moslem world thus differed from the West in that it 
never developed a systematic theory of resistance to the unjust ruler; 


2 Thorkild Jacobsen, “Mesopotamia: The Cosmos as a State” in Wilson, Jacob- 
sen, et al., The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man, (Chicago, 1946), quoted in Carl 
Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957), p. 138. The 
latter volume contains invaluable information on the social background of Middle Eastern 
Monarchy. 


3 See E. I. J. Rosenthal, Political Thought in Medieval Islam (Cambridge, 1958), 
pp. 32, 42 and 45. 


4 Al-Ghazali, Al-iqtisad fi’'f-tiqad (Cairo, n.d.), pp. 105-7; quoted in Sylvia Haim, 
“Islam and the Theory of Arab Nationalism,” in Walter Z. Laqueur, ed., The Middle 
East in Transition (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1958), p. 306. 


5 See Bernard Lewis, “Communism and Islam,” ib/d., p. 319. 
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not unnaturally so, since the Islamic postulate of spiritual cwm secular 
synthesis was more in line with Byzantine Caesaro-papism, and could 
offer no opportunity for the rival claims of Church and State, out of 
which Western resistance theories have developed. Thus Military 
Monarchies have always been the rule, not the exception, in the Middle 
East, and even some of the remaining legitimate Monarchies, such as 
those of Iran and Afghanistan, have the same origin. 


Still, as long as the traditional forces based on religion remained 
undisturbed, religion acted as a preservative of legitimate Monarchy — 
just as it did in Europe until the beginning of the 20th Century. But 
Western ideologies, such as Nationalism and Socialism, Western educa- 
tion and culture; structures such as feudalism, capitalism and political 
parties, have acted as solvents of the Middle East’s own traditional 
social-political system. For example, the first weakening of conventional 
Monarchy was due to the emergence of an indigenous landed Aristoc- 
racy that entrenched itself with the help of Western influence. It be- 
came predominant, not only economically, but also politically. Parlia- 
mentary institutions increasingly forced by the West on the Oriental 
world served to stress aristocratic power, no matter whether we think of 
the zamindars of India, or the big landowners of Egypt and Iraq. In 
territories directly under British rule, such as India, Burma, or the 
Sudan, this process was directly supported by the award of British 
titles. If the landed nobility set the tone, the Middle Eastern parlia- 
ments also presented a platform for the slowly emerging middle class 
and intelligentsia, which saw in political office, avenues for personal 
advancement, prestige and the amassing of wealth. The pattern of 
evolution was typical of a situation in which the inborn human impulses 
for power and material wealth are not counterbalanced by such social 
controls as the watchful and educated public opinion which exists in 
more advanced societies. Inasmuch as political parties serve as a focus 
and clearing house of public opinion in a democratic state, this implied 
that the West encouraged the Middle East to adopt the former’s polit- 
ical institutions in a partly optimistic, partly complacent spirit, without 
giving it the tools with which to work. As the traditional Islamic social 
controls weakened, these communities became subject to the operations 
of the normal laws governing political processes. The political life of 
the cities of the Middle East is not without affinity to the political 
outdoor life of the Greek City State; this is an additional reason for 
not being too surprised at finding some measure of re-occurrence of 
the processes observed by Plato and Aristotle.® 





6 Aristotle, op. cit., Book VI, Chapter IV, 1319a, para. 12: “The other kinds 
of populace which form the basis of the other varieties of democracy are almost without 
exception of a poorer stamp. They lead a poor sort of life revolving around the market 
place and the city centre, they find it easy to attend the sessions of the Assembly.” 
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Thus, the gift of the West was not really Democracy. For, as 
Charles Issawi rightly points out — Democracy cannot grow in a 
largely agricultural society without adequate communications.? What 
the people of the Middle East experienced was an Oligarchy of land- 
owners protected by the State, in unison with cliques of self-perpetuat- 
ing politicians, striving inside and outside the legislatures for self- 
advancement, without regard for honesty, decency, political stability 
and the broader national interest. In Iraq, for example, Prime Minister 
Yasin-al-Hashimi and Senator Midfai accused each other in 1935, of 
causing revolts of the tribes in order to serve party-political purposes 
and to overthrow the Cabinet.® Politicians tended to cling to ministerial 
chairs at any cost, and to the opposition, all means of upsetting them 
seemed proper. 

In universal history, the Army has normally been a social group, 
close to the principle of Monarchy. This is not only true of the East, 
but even more so of Western Europe, where most monarchies are known 
to have originated in successful military leadership. There is, more- 
over, a sociological affinity between Army and Monarchy, as both are 
founded upon discipline which subjects the individual to the superior 
will. Even modern monarchie movements, such as Fascism, Nazism and 
Stalinist Communism, express themselves in terms of military strategy, 
tactics and discipline. Moreover, both Nationalism and Socialism 
subject individual interests to a symbolic collective will representing 
them, and thus have some affinity with the relationship between king 
and subjects. For example, the Syrian General Hussain Zaim, directing 
hate and contempt against his country’s parliamentary democracy, 
associated corruption and selfishness with it and also disregard of its 
own constitutional rules. Reminiscent of the spirit in which the 
European kings of the Renaissance and the 17th century used to crush 
aristocratic constitutional systems by posing as representatives of the 
people he declared ‘‘The people is the spiritual motive of the Inkilab 
(coup d’état), the Army is its secular arms.’ Just as the European 
absolute kings of the 17th and 18th centuries saw themselves in the 
role of ‘‘fathers of the land,’’ Nasser feels the Army to be ‘‘the tutor 
of the people, the sole interpreter of its feelings and will.”’ 

Prior to 1952 Egypt was ruled by a mixed form of monarchic- 
oligarchiec government. Monarchy had its origin in the military career 
of Mohammed Ali, the founder of the dynasty. It changed into Tyranny 


7 Charles Issawi, “Economic and Social Foundations in the Middle East,’ in La- 
queur,op cit., p. 39. 


8 Majid Khadduri, Independent Iraq (London: Oxford University Press, 1951), 
pp. 61-62. 


9 Jean Vigneau, “The Ideology of the Egyptian Revolution,” in Laqueur, of. cit., 
p. 130. 
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in the reign of King Farouk. The single factor which perhaps most 
undermined the legitimacy of his rule was the widely believed charge 
that he had amassed an illicit private fortune by supplying inferior 
weapons and ammunition to the Egyptian Army during the war 
against Israel. Fulfilling thus, one of the main Aristotelian character- 
istics of Tyranny, he voluntarily abolished the other attributes of 
Kingship. It was almost as if he had studied Aristotle’s advice to kings, 
and had purposely experimented by disregarding each and every one 
of his counsels 


1. He chose obsequious associates for his friends'® and put them in 
authority over men of merit. On the other hand, he discouraged men 
of dignity and independence. ' 

2. He did not cultivate military qualities, choosing once to appear 
before General Naguib naked from the waist up, in slacks and sandals. 
This gave the later revolutionary leader the opportunity to notice the 
young King’s flabbiness and lack of military prowess.!' He was thus a 
suitable object for an attack. 

3. He openly led a luxurious life in an intemperate manner; nor 
was he free from suspicion of violating the chastity of his subjects.!? 


4. He lacked caution in dealing with men of sensitive honour.’ His 
system of promotions and demotions in the Army was bound to an- 
tagonize loyal officers, provided they were self-respecting.'* 

Thus, the motives of the Egyptian Revolution were largely political 
and presented the classical example of an overthrow of Monarchy. Its 
combination with an oligarchic element of landowners and selfish party 
bosses popularized the Revolution in the eyes of the masses. But Farouk 
was overthrown mainly because of the motive of contempt; because his 
Army despised him and knew it could take the risk. 


Rebellions due to a plurality of reasons proceed from men who 
combine a hardy temper with a position of military honour in the 
service of the sovereign. Courage armed with power turns into hardi- 
hood; and it is this combination of courage and power which leads 
men to rebel, in the confidence of an easy victory.15 


10 See Mohammed Naguib, Egypt's Destiny (New York: Doubleday and Co., 1955), 
pp. 97-8 and Aristotle, op. cit., (1313b) p. 245. 


11 Naguib, op. cit., p. 71. 


— 


2 Aristotle, op. cit. (1314b), p. 247. 
13 Ibid, (1312). 


14 Naguib, of. cit., p. 31, says: “Had I been promoted when I should have been, I 
might have become a Chief of Staff, and as such I would have had to defend the King 
against my will. As it was, I was so disgusted with his beha¥ior by the time I became 
a full General that I was ready to revolt at any time.” 


15 Aristotle, op. cit. (1311), p. 238. 
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However, the secret intentions of the members of Naguib’s Junta 
varied. He was soon to learn that the majority of his colleagues were 
too strongly entrenched in their own monarchie predilections to permit 
a speedy transition to a genuinely democratic system, for which Naguib 
hoped, but which was, in the eyes of the masses, irrevocably associated 
with the negative symbol of British Imperialism. 

It is clear now that Colonel Nasser worked, from the beginning, for 
the establishment of his own monarchic powers. In December 1952 he 
still stressed his spirit of renunciation, and promised that the Army 
would return to the barracks in six months. Then in 1953, this period 
was extended to three years, with the very plausible excuse of the need 
for land reform as a pre-condition for Democracy. Yet the other actions 
of the Junta, such as the dissolution of political parties, showed 
clearly the trend of development. The fall of Naguib and the rise of 
Nasser heralded the substitution of Monarchy for Oligarchy. After- 
wards Nasser gradually removed most of his former associates from 
power. Occasionally the rising Monarchy did not hesitate to destroy its 
opponents by brute force, as was proved by the execution of six leaders 
of the Muslim Brotherhood in 1954. The Constitution proclaimed by 
Colonel Nasser, in 1958, exploited all the customary conceptions of 
political terminology. It promised fictitious personal liberties, styled 
Egypt as ‘‘Democratie Republic’’ and proclaimed monarchie powers 
for a king who, in keeping with the customary jargon, was styled as 
‘*President.’’!®. A monopolistic-authoritarian one-party system was 
ushered in, in the form of the National Union. Another technique 
borrowed from the tyrants of Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy and Stalinist 
Russia was plebiscites — which gave the Government 99.9 per cent 
support. 

Inasmuch as the Revolution desired its ‘‘liberating mission’’ to 
extend beyond the Arab world into Africa and all the Islamic coun- 
tries,” this led to ‘‘suecessful’’ conflict with Britain, France and 
Israel. This struggle afforded it sufficient prestige to carry out the 
union with Syria in the United Arab ‘‘Republic.’’ Syria was now sub- 
jected to the Egyptian Monarchy with the help of Syrian officers, and 
in 1958, the monarch imposed a new Constitution which gave him total 
powers. Indeed, it did not even refer to his future election. He, him- 
self,18 appoints the members of a ‘‘National Assembly’’ which is a 
purely consultative body. In case of an emergency it can be entirely 
ignored. 


16 Don Peretz, “Democracy and the Revolution in Egypt,” Middle East Journal 
(Washington), Vol. XIII, No. 1, 1959. 


17 Gamal Abdul Nasser, Philosophy of Revolution (Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1955), pp. 45-8. 


18 Peretz, op. cit., p. 36. 
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is portrayed : 


In the early days he has a smile and a greeting for everyone he 
meets; disclaims any absolute power, sets about the relief of debtors 
and the distribution of land to the people and his supporters; and 
assumes a mild and gracious air towards everybody. But as soon as 
he has disembarrassed himself of his exiled enemies, by coming to 
terms with some and destroying others, he begins stirring up one 
war after another, in order that the people may feel the need of a 
leader, and also be so impoverished that they will be forced to*think 
of nothing but winning their daily bread, instead of plotting against 
him... . If the despot is to maintain his rule, he must gradually make 
away with all these malcontents, until he has no friend or enemy 
left who is of any account. . .19 


The Egyptian Revolution amounted thus to an abolition of Oligar- 
chy and the substitution of a Caesaristic and all-powerful Monarchy 
for an efféte and discredited one. The pattern of Nasser’s conquest of 
total power was clearly described in Plato’s Republic, where the despot 


In Iraq, a Monarchy was established after World War I (with 


the help of the British mandatory power) which was based, as in 
Egypt, on an oligarchic group backed by feudal landowners. Although 
there were parliamentary institutions on the Western model, the King 
retained his right to dissolve Parliament and dismiss the Prime Minis- 
ter if he thought this necessary. In fact, the King’s Cabinet controlled 
Parliament. There were no stable political parties, if any at all. Such 
were the intrigues and maneuvers among the politicians that any kind 
of Cabinet stability was ruled out. This spelled doom to the fagade of 
parliamentary rule; Khadduri states”® that there were in Iraq from 
1921 till the termination of the British mandate in 1932, 14 Cabinets 
all told. This means that there was, on the average, a new Cabinet 
every nine months. After 1932, the rate of change accelerated. From 
1932 to 1950 there were 31 Cabinets, which means an average tenure 
of about seven months. All the attention of Iraq’s politicians was 
directed towards the making and un-making of Cabinets. Moreover, 
Iraq’s Monarchy was decidedly weakened by the premature deaths 
of King Feisal I and his son King Ghazi. Under the Regency led by 
Abd-el-Illah, uncle of the boy-king Feisal II, army officers acquired 
a habit of meddling in polities. In 1936 General Bakr Sidqi led his 
famous Army march on Baghdad, in the course of which bombs were 
dropped on the capital and the Defense Minister assassinated. Because 


of the military pressure, the Regent was forced to make General Sidqi 





the Prime Minister. The latter was later also assassinated as a result of 


19 Plato, The Republic, translation by F. M. Cornford (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1951), p. 286. 


20 Khadduri, op. cit., p. 29. 
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a conspiracy of seven Army officers.*! Since then army officers have 
directed the course of the country’s political affairs, which has added 
to its instability. Assassinations of ministers became the order of the 
day. In 1940, the Finance Minister, Rustum Haider was murdered by 
a man apparently wanting a job. This incident was used by the then 
Prime Minister to implicate his political rivals.2? While the political 
soldiers at first respected the personal integrity of the royal family, 
their inhibitions gradually decreased as time passed. Once a political 
banquet was to be held at the Regent’s palace, at which 40 to 50 
notables were to be assassinated, in truly Machiavellian style.?* One of 
the main grudges against Regent Abd-el-Illah seems to have been that 
he refused to become a party to such conspiracies and thus increasingly 
appeared an obstacle to the power-political ambitions of the military 
juntas. General Nuri el-Said, who shared the Regent’s and the King’s 
fate in July 1958, had previously been dismissed from the Cabinet due 
to pressure from a junta of four Colonels. Previously too, the Regent 
had escaped from the Palace surrounded by a rebellious Army wishing 
to coerce him to side with the Axis powers. Again on April Ist, 1941, 
he had to flee from his palace in disguise — with the help of the United 
States Legation, which helped him to leave his country, which later 
had to be re-conquered by Allied troops.** 


The pattern of military rebellion and political change by assassina- 
tion was thus well established in Iraq when the King, his uncle Abd-el- 
Illah and the Prime Minister Nuri el-Said were murdered in July 1958. 
The main motif seems to have been fear of the courage of the former 
Regent and his opposition to the designs of ambitious military officers 
under Kassem, apparently acting in the interest of Pan-Arab aspira- 
tions but really seeking personal power. Just as German military as- 
sistance was invoked by Premier Rashid Ali in 1941 to support his and 
his Junta’s position, so Premier Kassem is relying now on Soviet 
assistance and that of the Iraqi Communist movement. There is, how- 
ever, a decisive difference. During World War II the Western Powers 
were on the ascendancy in the Middle East and could easily thwart the 
designs of the Junta whereas now their power in the Middle East is 
declining. Still, Kassem’s failure to submit to Arab unification under 
the Egypto-Syrian Monarchy may still end in conflict. The result of 


21 [bid., p. 120. 
22 Ibid., p. 135. 
23 [bid., p. 132. 


24 It is noteworthy that in Pakistan Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan and the 
Republican Party Chief Dr. Khan Saheb were also assassinated and under similar circum- 
stances. In both cases the assailants were men who had been dismissed from government 
service. At least in the case of Dr. Khan Saheb an attempt was also made to implicate 
the President of the main opposition party — The Muslim League. 
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the Iraqi Revolution seems to be, therefore, the substitution of legiti- 
mate Monarchy by an oligarchic junta, which is very likely to turn into 
a Monarchy of the new type — unless the Communist party succeeds in 
another revolution. In this case Iraq would become a dependency of 
the Russian Monarcho-Oligarchy. 


The case of Pakistan, on the other hand, differs in several im- 
portant aspects. Before the country achieved its Independence in 1947, 
it had for 90 years the benefits of a governmental system based on law. 
While Great Britain ruled India, its people participated in the gradual 
evolution towards a mixed form of government which Aristotle de- 
scribed as Polity. The system of government as it was introduced by 
the British in India, and later transferred to Pakistan, is best described 
as ‘‘dyarchic.’? The most important governmental powers had re- 
mained for an extended period in the hands of a monarchical Viceroy 
with an admixture of oligarchic elements in the form of the Indian 
Civil Service and the Army, whereas the populace representing the 
democratic element was being gradually trained for self-government. 
Government was also dyarchic in another sense. The Constitutions of 
British India in 1919 and 1935 envisaged a greater measure of self- 
government during normal times and a more monarchie administra- 
tion in case of need. 


Pakistan suffered, however, from another structural difficulty 
described by Aristotle as ‘‘heterogenity of territory.’’° Whereas in 
West Pakistan there was a strong oligarchic element of landowners, 
the middle class was stronger and politically more conscious in East 
Pakistan. After independence, this policy assumed a more democratic 
character and this Democracy became more radical. This was partly 
due to the great increase in population.** Universal adult franchise was 
given to a largely illiterate electorate. As a consequence, the East 
Pakistan elections unseated almost all the notables of this more 
populous part of the country and brought to the fore unprincipled 
demagogues seeking office to amass personal wealth. This strengthened 
the determination of the oligarchic element, namely the landowners, 
civil servants and Army officers, to stem the tide of extreme Democ- 
racy.*’ This task was made easier by the inefficiency, recklessness and 
instability of Democracy. For just as in Iraq, the members of the 
Legislatures saw their only preoccupation in making both: the party 
and the cabinet system as unstable as possible. Members frequently 
“‘erossed the floor,’’ founded numerous splinter parties and misused 
the emergency powers for party-political purposes. They were corrupt 


25 Aristotle, op. cit., (1303b) p. 211. 
26 [bid., (1303b). ° 
27 [bid., (1305a). 
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and indifferent to the national interest. They also corrupted the young 
by encouraging them to neglect their studies. Criminals were no longer 
punished and thus crime increased. Here was a case where liberty had 
degenerated into Anarchy. Some of the ‘‘rulers — not complaisant 
enough to give it [the people} unstinted freedom’’ were ‘‘arraigned 
as cursed oligarchs’’ in Plato’s sense. The following description char- 
acterized the situation exceedingly well: 


The schoolmaster timidly flatters his pupils, and the pupils make 
light of their masters . . . Generally speaking the young copy their 
elders and argue with them, and will not do as they are told... No 
one who had not seen it would believe how much more freedom 
even the domestic animals enjoy in a democracy [of the extreme 
type] .. .28 


Much of what Plato had said about the idle spendthrifts, compar- 
ing them to drones armed with stings, also applied. The climax of 
Anarchy was reached when a pitched battle occurred inside East 
Pakistan’s Legislative Assembly in September 1958, in the course of 
which the Speaker was confined and the Deputy Speaker killed. 

This gave Pakistan’s President Mirza an opportunity to abrogate 
the Constitution. He then tried to establish his Monarchy, but was 
prevented by a Military Junta which took the reins of government from 
him. As in Egypt, the Junta headed now by the former Commander in 
Chief, General Ayub Khan, banned all political parties, proceeded to 
combat corruption and announced a program of agricultural reform. 

But the regime varies from those of Egypt and Iraq inasmuch as 
it adheres to the national-liberal ideology of the Muslim League Party 
which founded the state. It has appointed former parliamentarians to 
important offices including the Cabinet and respects the individual 
liberties of the people. Only smugglers and black-marketeers have been 
ruthlessly treated. There is no program of foreign expansion and the 
ties binding Pakistan to Western Democracy have been re-enforced. 
The members of the Junta, most of whom have been trained in Britain, 
fought on the side of the Allies during World War II and are known 
not to favor meddling by the Army in polities. As it is, they can justi- 
fiably claim that the Army was the only body which had not been af- 
fected by the cancer of anarchy and corruption, and that it had to come 
to the fore to save the country from dissolution. So far, democrats 
have not been persecuted for political reasons and no use has been 
made of the plebiscitary technique. 


There is, therefore, much to justify the hypothesis that military 
rule in Pakistan is only temporary and represents the other facet of 


28 Plato, op. cit., pp. 282-3. See, for example, the campaigns against the Muslim 
League and against Pakistan’s Civil Service between 1954 and 1958 in K. J. Newman, 
‘Pakistan's Preventive Autocracy,” Pacific Affairs, March 1959. 
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“‘dyarchic’’ government. Still, the abolition of the office of Prime 
Minister has given a monarchie character to General Ayub Khan’s 
office, which is styled as that of ‘‘President’’; whereas his Cabinet 
represents the oligarchie side of the situation. He has, however, prom- 
ised a speedy return to a polity with predominantly oligarchic features. 

To conclude, it has been shown that although Egypt, Iraq and 
Pakistan are all styled as military ‘‘Dictatorships,’’ the differences 
that divide them are more numerous than the elements that they share 
in common. They all originated in the lands of Oriental Despotism. 
Their inhabitants were dissatisfied with the power of the landed aris- 
tocracy which allied itself with unscrupulous politicians. Each of the 
three countries discussed is predomintantly Moslem by religion, and 
Islam prefers equality to liberty. For these reasons, the populace 
preferred Monarchy to Oligarchy, as the former makes for greater 
equality than the latter. All were formerly colonial or semi-colonial 
societies, and in all the Army represents the hopes and aspirations of 
the middle classes and of their creed, which is Nationalism. 

On the other hand, in Pakistan liberal Democracy of the Western 
type is not a negative symbol, as in the Middle East proper. In- 
dependence from colonial rule was voluntarily granted by British 
Democracy in 1947, and the liberal principle saved the Moslems from 
Hindu domination. An important section of Pakistan’s middle class 
has been brought up in the spirit of Anglo-Saxon law and democratic 
institutions which they now regard as their own heritage. Pakistan’s 
national ideology is different from that of the Arab countries in being 
pronounced anti-racialist and universalist. It is inclined to be Pan- 
Islamic, as opposed to Pan-Arabic. It is also true that the British- 
trained Army and Bureaucracy revolted against extreme Democracy, 
not because it was Western, but because it was a parody falling far 
below the minimum standards which their self-image of a civilized 
nation demanded. Egypt and Iraq did not share with Pakistan the 
dyarchie system, which the latter had in common with Burma and 
the Sudan. 

Pakistan did share, however, with Iraq the French pattern of 
parliamentary politics. But Iraq has monopolized a tradition of am- 
bitious and bloodthirsty officers which creates a natural affinity with 
monarchic-totalitarian regimes, as was proved in 1941 and 1958. 





























ISRAEL'S ECONOMIC BALANCE SHEET AFTER 
A DECADE 


By Daniel Creamer 


First Director of Research of the Falk Project for Economic Research 
in Israel, 1954-55, Dr. Creamer is also a lecturer in economics at the 


City College of New York. 


Since economic development is not an end in itself, the per- 
formance of the economy may be judged by how effectively it con- 
tributes to the fulfillment of the community’s major objective. In 
Israel the primary goal has been the establishment of a ‘‘national 
home’’ for the ‘‘ingathering of exiles.’’ The extent of the ‘‘ingathering”’ 
then is one test against which to judge the performance of Israel’s 
economy. 

With respect to this test, it is sufficient to note that the Jewish 
population increased from 650,000 in mid-1948, when the State of 
Israel was proclaimed, to 1,763,000 by the end of 1957, a rise of about 
170 per cent in ten years. Of the population increase of 1,113,000, im- 
migrants accounted for nearly three-fourths.’ Perhaps a better perspec- 
tive on the magnitude of the immigration to Israel is obtained by 
comparing it with the volume of immigration to Canada during these 
same years, a period in which the Canadian Government encouraged 
limited immigration. From 1948 through 1957 Canada, with a popula- 
tion in 1948 of 12.8 million, spanning a continent and possessing exten- 
sive arable lands and tremendous mineral resources, received 1,533,000 
immigrants. By contrast, Israel, with a Jewish population in 1948 of 
650,000 occupying 7,800 square miles — much of it stoney, barren, 
eroded and arid — and poor in mineral wealth received 823,000 im- 
migrants.” 

The fact of a substantial ‘‘ingathering”’ is clearly established by 
these few statistics. However, the establishment of a ‘‘national home,’’ 
as in the case of any home, must rest on the possibility of earning a 
livelihood that offers more than a subsistence living. The relevant test, 
therefore, cannot be simply the increase in the numbers residing in the 


1 Statistical Abstract of Israel 1957/58. No. 9. Central Bureau of Statistics, Govern- 
ment of Israel (hereafter cited as Stat, Abst.), p. 9. 


2 Figures for Canada from The Economic Almanac 1958 (New York: National In- 
dustrial Conference Board), p. 528; figures for Israel from Stat. Abst., p. 8. 
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land. More pertinent is the extent and character of the economic 
absorption of the new immigrants, or more precisely, of those new 
immigrants who entered the labor force. 


Unfortunately, there is no unique definition for ‘‘economic ab- 
sorption,’’ at least in operational terms. It is possible to distinguish at 
least three different levels. The least exacting form of economic 
absorption is the gainful employment of the immigrants at nondis- 
criminatory wage rates. That is, the newcomers for a given job receive 
the same rate of pay as the veteran labor force. (Veterans are those 
who resided in Israel at the end of 1947 and immigrants are those who 
settled in Israel after 1947.) However, if the newcomers are largely 
restricted to, or qualify primarily for, unskilled jobs and have’a higher 
incidence of unemployment, one can reasonably argue that economic 
absorption is less than complete. In other words, a more complete 
absorption will have occurred when the newer arrivals can qualify for 
and are actually engaged in the same range of economic activities as 
the members of the veteran labor force. The third and highest level of 
economic absorption has occurred when the second level can be sustained 
without chronic dependence on a substantial volume of unrequited 
imports (unilateral transfers). Which level of economic absorption, if 
any, has Israel achieved in the brief period of its first decade of 
statehood ? 


Despite a near tripling of its population and only a slightly 
smaller increase in its labor force in this first decade, the Israel 
economy, the evidence suggests, has achieved the first level of economic 
absorption. According to official statistics, the number (monthly 
average) in the Jewish labor force, including residents of the immi- 
gration centers, was 734,000 in 1957. Of this number, all except 53,500 
were employed in 1957. That is, the unemployment rate was 7.3 per 
cent. If the 15,600 persons employed on work relief projects (many of 
whom are new agricultural settlers in new settlement areas engaged in 
necessary public works while awaiting the harvesting of their first 
crops) be considered as without work, the unemployment percentage 
becomes 9.4. This is a moderate unemployment rate indeed for a coun- 
try with a rapidly growing population and in the beginning stages 
of its industrialization program.* 

Since a given job yields the same rate of payment whether filled 
by a veteran resident or an immigrant and since the unemployment 
rate is moderate, we conclude that economic absorption of the first 
degree has occurred. However, if this level of absorption resulted in a 


3 In passing and by way of providing some perspective” the unemployment per- 
centage in the United States in the modest recession of 1957-1958 was over 7.5. See 
Economic Report of the President, January 1959, p. 159. 
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bare subsistence standard of living, the accomplishment would be far 
less impressive. 

We do not propose to enter into a discussion of defining a sub- 
sistence standard of living in the Middle East. For our purpose it 
should be sufficient to determine how Israel’s level of income compares 
with that of its neighboring countries or that of the countries in the 
Mediterranean region. For this comparison one has no choice but to 
rely on the estimates of per capita national income expressed in U. S. 
dollars. The underlying estimates of population and national income 
in local currency are official estimates obtained from United Nations 
statistical publications, as are the effective dollar exchange rates. 
The per capita income for the three years 1955-1957 are averaged. 
Because of the proximate character of the estimates, the average is 
given as a class interval of $100. Despite their many deficiencies, large 
differences in the averages may be construed as indicative of substan- 
tial differences in the levels of living. If the level of living that prevails 
in Arab lands and in the countries of North Africa is considered to be 
a bare subsistence living, the level in Israel, to judge by per capita 
national income, is substantially higher than this subsistence level. 
(Table 1) Israel’s level is even significantly above the Italian level, and 
indeed, it appears to be safe to conclude that Israel has a higher stand- 
ard of living than any other country with a Mediterranean shoreline, 
except France. 

TABLE 1 


Countries in the Middle East and Mediterranean Regions Arrayed by 
Level of Per Capita National Income in U. S. Dollars 


Range of Per Capita 
National Income (average 


Country 1955-1957) in U.S. Dollars 
Israel $500-599 

Italy 300-399 
Lebanon 300-399 
Algeria 200-299 
Greece 200-299 
Turkey 200-299 
Egypt 100-199 

Iran 100-199 

Iraq 100-199 
Libya 100-199 
Morocco 100-199 
Syria 100-199 
Tunisia 100-199 
Jordan Less than 100 
Sudan “é “é “é 
Yemen See 


Source: See text above. 
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This degree of economic absorption of its new population was 
achieved in the face of formidable burdens or obstacles resulting from 
Israel’s inability to conclude peace treaties with its Arab neighbors. 
An obvious burden created by the Arabs’ maintenance of a state of war 
is the large proportion of Israel’s resources devoted to defense. If the 
environment had been less hostile, much of these resources could have 
been devoted to more productive uses. 

The gravity of the defense burden is suggested by the comparative 
ratios of defense to gross national product. These ratios have been com- 
puted for 1953-1954 and may be taken as typical for Israel since it 
was not engaged in full-scale military activities in that period. Defense 
expenditures by Israel amounted to six per cent of its total production 
of goods and services (GNP). The comparable percentage for Italy 
was 5.3, for Sweden and New Zealand 3.7 and for India 1.9. Only in 
the much wealthier countries of the United States, United Kingdom and 
France was this percentage substantially higher than Israel’s.* 

Much more difficult to assess in quantitative terms is the effect 
of the economic boyeott of the Arab countries imposed upon Israel 
during all of this decade. It is safe to conclude nonetheless that the 
boycott has been an obstacle in the path of Israel’s economic develop- 
ment, but in view of the record, this obstacle has not been critical. 
Undoubtedly some of Israel’s processed goods, such as pharmaceuticals, 
cosmetics, diamonds, fertilizers, quality clothing and leather goods, to 
name those that come readily to mind, would have enjoyed a com- 
parative advantage in these neighboring countries. There surely would 
have been a demand in these countries for Israel’s technicians, profes- 
sional persons and construction contracting firms in much the same 
way that Burma and Ghana currently make use of Israel’s technical 
know-how. Another possible advantage to Israel from intra-regional 
trade would have been somewhat cheaper supplies of certain un- 
processed commodities, such as grains. There would have been other 
modest gains from serving, as Palestine did, as a trans-shipping point 
for a substantial part of Arab foreign trade and as a situs for branch 
plants and offices of international firms cultivating the Middle East 
market. 

Normal diplomatic and commercial relations with its neighbors 
would have made possible also the execution of some large-scale de- 
velopment projects such as the Jordan Valley scheme. The latter would 
have resulted in a significant addition to the irrigated land area of 
both Israel and Jordan. Israel’s progress towards economic absorption 
of its immigrants must be assessed against the background of these 
various handicaps imposed by its neighbors. Read jin this light, the 


4 These figures are taken from A. Martin and A. Lewis, “Patterns of Public Reve- 
nue and Expenditure,” The Manchester School, September 1956, p. 233. 
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fulfillment of the first level of economic absorption in a decade must 
be construed as a real achievement. 

We turn now to Israel’s progress, if any, in fulfilling the more 
exacting stages of economic absorption. A more advanced stage of 
economic absorption has been achieved, we noted, when the new popula- 
tion is employed in the same range of activities and in much the same 
proportions as the veteran population and when the two populations 
have a similar incidence of unemployment. That Israel would have 
difficulty in attaining this level of economic absorption quickly was a 
foregone conclusion in view of some of the labor force characteristics 
of an important segment of the immigrant population. 

A labor force survey taken in June 1957 shows that almost one- 
half of Israel’s Jewish labor foree was composed of immigrants and 
nearly one-half of the immigrant labor force came from countries in 
Asia and Africa, mostly North Africa.® It needs no documentation that 
these are countries which, by Western standards, have been backward 
in providing their residents, including their former Jewish population, 
with a modern education. These immigrants then were poorly equipped 
to take up their places in an economy employing modern technology 
and forms of organizations. This critical cultural difference is clearly 
revealed by the statistics on educational attainment of the Jewish 
population aged 15 and over compiled from the labor force survey of 
June 1954. Of the men immigrants from Asian and African countries, 
72 per cent either did not attend school or did not complete primary 
education; for the women the comparable percentage was 84. In sharp 
contrast, the comparable percentages for the veteran population were 
26 and 30, respectively.® 

In view of this sharp cleavage in the educational attainment of 
these two sectors of the population, it should occasion no surprise 
that the unemployment rate for the immigrant labor force in gen- 
eral and for the Asian and African immigrants in particular has 
been much higher than for the veteran labor force. In June 1957, for 
example, 11.2 per cent of the immigrant labor force from Asia and 
Africa was unemployed compared with 6.5 per cent of the immigrant 
labor foree from Europe and America and 2.9 per cent of the veteran 
population.? Much the same relative differences among the respective 
labor force segments are found at each age group. 

Since there is a high positive correlation between unskilled jobs 
and unemployment, it follows that a disproportionate number of new 
immigrants would be found in industries that offer much unskilled 


5 Stat. Abst., p. 296. 
6 Stat. Abst., p. 365. 
7 Stat. Abst., p. 296. 
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work. And this in fact has been the case. As reported in the labor force 
survey of November 1957 immigrants from Asia and Africa accounted 
for 20.6 per cent of all employed persons, but for 37 per cent of all 
persons employed in agriculture and 38 per cent of all persons employed 
in construction, industries that traditionally have made large-scale use 
of unskilled workers. For the veteran population, which accounted for 
51.5 per cent of the employed, the comparable percentages were 41.9 and 
33.4, respectively. Correlatively, the Asian and African immigrants 
were under-represented in manufacturing, commerce and banking, 
transport and communication, and in government and public services, 
accounting in these branches only for 12 to 16 per cent of the employed 
labor force.® 


These few critical details clearly imply that the Israel economy 
at the end of its first decade of operations had not reached that degree 
of economic absorption of its substantial numbers of Asian and African 
immigrants that they were indistinguishable in economic terms from 
the veteran population. (By analogy, one might argue that the economic 
absorption of Israel’s immigrants has proceeded about as far as the 
economic absorption of Negroes and Puerto Ricans in the economies 
of the northern cities of the United States). However, there is some 
circumstantial evidence that some progress toward this more advanced 
stage of economic absorption has occurred. The reference here is to the 
evidence that since 1954 rising productivity has accounted for a 
minimum of one-quarter of the annual increase in real national income. 
That is, the increase in labor input and the increase in capital are 
estimated as explaining three-fourths of the annual real rise in national 
income. The remainder then is attributable to rising productivity of 
both labor and capital inputs.® This rise in productivity is about equal 
to the average performance of economies in European countries out- 
side of the Iron Curtain. In view of the special circumstances confront- 
ing Israel, this too must be reckoned as a considerable achievement. 


Now one source of its increasing productivity has been the greater 
efficiency of labor which can be traced in large part to the substantial 
investment in health, education and housing of the population, includ- 
ing the new immigrants. It is this process of making the immigrant 
worker more productive that will assist him eventually to achieve full 
absorption into the economy. 


There remains for a brief discussion the third level of economic 
absorption: the maintenance of the second level without continuous 


8 Stat. Abst., p. 302. 


® These estimates had been prepared by the Falk Project for Feonomic Research in 
Israel under Professor Don Patinkin’s direction. These findings are used by Professor 
Patinkin in a forthcoming essay in the Biennial Report of the Falk Project scheduled 
for release in the summer of 1959. 
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dependence on gifts of capital from abroad (sometimes referred to as 
unilateral transfers or unrequited imports). The dependency on uni- 
lateral transfers implies that the value of domestic consumption and 
investment exceeds the value of goods and services (the gross national 
product) produced by the economy. How much more has been con- 
sumed and invested than produced? This can be measured by relating 
gross national product to total resources available, the latter being 
defined as gross national product plus the import surplus. 


TABLE 2 
Gross National Product as a Percent of Total Resources Available 
Year Percent 
1950 82.5 
1951 84.3 
1952 80.2 
1953 81.0 
1954 83.2 
1955 80.6 
1956 78.8 
1957 83.5 


Source: Forthcoming Biennial Report of the Falk Project for Economic Research 

in Israel. 
As the figures in Table 2 indicate, in all years of this first decade, for 
which there are estimates, domestic production has fallen short of total 
consumption and investment by an amount that has varied from 16 to 
20 per cent. (The larger shortage in 1956 is a result of the Sinai cam- 
paign. ) 

That Israel would be dependent on outside assistance when it was 
tripling its population and striving to provide employment for the 
increased numbers was clearly indicated, particularly since the vast 
majority of the immigrants were destitute on arrival. Those from Asian 
and African countries were obliged to leave their wealth behind while 
those from the displaced persons camps of Europe had been made 
penniless by the ravages of World War II. It is no coincidence that 
the net capital formation of the Israel economy during these years is 
about equal to the unilateral transfers. The latter have been in the form 
of contributions from World Jewry, grants-in-aid from the United 
States’ government and restitution and reparation payments by the 
government of Western Germany. Perhaps more relevant to our im- 
mediate point under discussion is the absence of any evidence that this 
dependence has become less during the first decade of Statehood. That 
is, there is as yet no indication of progress in realizing the third level 
of economic absorption. ' 

The continued dependency without diminution in outside aid 
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reflects Israel’s inability to expand its export markets sufficiently. 
This in turn is traceable in large part to Israel’s failure to contain the 
inflationary pressures generated by its rapid expansion. The prospect 
of continuously rising prices in the domestic market resulted in little 
interest in foreign markets and still less interest in creating a cost 
structure and a quality in its export goods that would render its exports 
competitive in the free, international markets. This is the core of its 
economic problem as the Israel economy starts on its second decade. 
How to contain inflation, how to increase productivity and how to 
channel the latter into real cost reduction so that its output is com- 
petitive in export markets! It is only when substantial progress in these 
directions has been made, that the Israel economy will have embarked 
upon the realization of the more complete forms of economic absorption 
of its immigrants. 

By way of summary, the evidence points to impressive economic 
accomplishments and to the continuance of formidable economic prob- 
lems. The accomplishments consist in providing employment for a 
population that nearly tripled its numbers in a decade at a level of 
living that is the highest in the region, and this in the face of economic 
boycott by its neighbors and other forms of overt hostility that has 
imposed a heavy burden of defense costs. The formidable problems 
that remain for solution are those that relate to a substantial expan- 
sion of exports. The relatively large investments during the first decade 
in the health and education of its population and in modern structures 
and equipment have created some of the prerequisites for solving these 
problems — these too must be reckoned as accomplishments and not 
among the least of them. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Contributors to the Book Review section are members of the editorial 
staff of the JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS and graduate 
students of the School of International Affairs. The books reviewed 
are selected on the basis of their general interest and importance to 
the study of international affairs. 


THE ZIMMERMANN TELEGRAM. By Barbara W. Tuchman. (New York: The Viking Press, 
Inc.), 1958. 236 pp. $3.95. 


In a most readable style Mrs. Tuchman presents a well-documented chronicle of 
the events following Germany's dispatch of the Zimmermann telegram of January 17, 
1917, which was one of the immediate causes of the entry of the United States into the 
European War. Included also are numerous flashbacks containing accounts of the German 
undercover activity in the United States after 1914, the breaking of the German 
diplomatic code by British Naval Intelligence, and the United States-Mexican difficul- 
ties culminating in the Vera Cruz incident and General Pershing’s abortive search for 
Pancho Villa. Much original research is evidenced in the complete footnoting and 
source bibliography. 

Foreign Secretary Zimmermann’s telegram to Mexico proposed an alliance with 
Germany (and later Japan) to make war on the United States and offered the lost 
territory in Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas as a reward. Its publication had in- 
stantaneous impact, inflaming the previously neutral American public opinion and 
forcing the reluctant President Wilson into belligerency. The author does not under- 
state the influence of unrestricted submarine warfare but contends that this remarkable 
telegram was the more important factor in precipitating the United States entry into war. 

Underlying the analysis of the diplomatic thinking behind the telegram, some 
strong anti-German sentiment is discernible. This detracts ultimately from the his- 
torical value of the book, but affords some provocative reading. The Imperial Ger- 
mans, though responsible for some short-sighted statesmanship and susceptible to 
much justified criticism, should not be confused with the villains of the later day 
Hitler regime. Some strong opinions are also expressed in the vilification of Colonel 
House. Bit this is given factual support, as is the relative whitewash accorded to 
Ambassador Bernsdorff. 

The fascinating subject material of the book, the thorough historical accuracy and 
the uncomplicated presentation combine to provide a fine reading experience. 


H. Joseph Flatau 


LOST STATESMAN: THE STRANGE STORY OF PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE, By Alexander 
Werth. (New York: Abelard-Schuman), 428 pp. 1958. $5.00. 


Now that almost four years have passed since Pierre Mendés-France enjoyed brief 
authority as President of the Council, one can begin to examine the events that 
transpired during his tenure of seven months and seventeen days. This period is one 
which will probably be subjected to great scrutiny by future students of political 
science, for it is of the material from which analogies are all too easily made. The 
appearance of Alexander Werth’s Lost Statesman so soon after the events it describes 
is especially welcome. Few foreigners have had the opportunity to study the French 
political scene as long as Alexander Werth. The subject nature of the book allows 
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him to be complimentary toward at least one French politica! figure and this feature, 
plus several others, results in one of Werth’s more balanced works. 


The highlight of Lost Statesman is the premiership of Mendes-France. Werth 
pays due attention to the great accomplishments of 1954-1955 and to equally inspired 
projects that never emerged from the planning stage. Of great interest is the account 
of the attempt and failure of Mendés-France to remake and lead the Radical Socialist 
Party. The inability of Mendés-France to find a place in “le systéme” and his refusal 
to abide by many of the rules of the political game foredoomed many of his efforts 
to futility. 


Lost Statesman is a penetrating portrait of a complex and often puzzling man. 
Pierre Mendés-France is not an easy man to write about, for there appears to be a 
degree of detachment and reserve about him. Nevertheless, few men in contemporary 
French politics have a greater capacity to sacrifice the expediences of the moment for 
the deeply cogitated goals of the future. Complete as it is, this book is only the 
beginning of the story, for Pierre Mendés-France is now but 51 years old. When and 
if he does return to power it is to be hoped that he will find a more receptive France 
than has been his fortune thus far. 

W. I. Stewart, Jr. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AND NATIONAL SECURITY. By Harry Howe Ransom, (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press), 287 pp. 1958. $4.75. 


If Mr. Ransom is correct in his guess on the size of the CIA (Central Intelligence 
Agency), this book should sell eight or ten thousand copies in McLean, Va., alone. 
If he is correct in another guess, ‘“‘non-vouchered” funds would be used for such pur- 
chases. But even for readers without access to non-vouchered funds, this short study 
is worthy of attention. 


Whenever Mr. Ransom gets away from the “gee-whiz’” approach to the CIA 
(“its office wastebaskets will continue to be marked ‘classified’’’) and Allen Dulles 
(‘a notable individual performance . . . possessed of most of the qualities of an ideal 
Director . . . ‘Trust in God and Allen Dulles’”), he provides some worthwhile in- 
formation on the intelligence organizations of the federal government and their role 
in policy making. 

The value of this work as a contribution to political science is, however, not 
enhanced by the inclusion of some rather egregious misconceptions. The author thinks 
the KGB (the Soviet Intelligence Service) is “roughly analogous” to the CIA. He 
seems to believe the Soviet charge that American agents tunneled under the Soviet 
military headquarters in Berlin. 

Even though the failure of the West in World War II to utilize the July 20th 
movement may have been one of history's great blunders, Mr. Ransom ignores the 
intelligence role in that matter except for a carom-shot in the bibliography. And he 
includes gratuitous slurs about the Hoover Commission (p. 58), Admiral Theobald 
(p. 239) and the entire army intelligence system (p. 97). 

As a manual of intelligence and its operation and control, this book is a useful 
contribution. While it may not add much to knowledge of the organization of the 
CIA, NSA, et al., it focuses attention on the role of autonomous, professional intel- 
ligence careerists in shaping national policy. 

Walter Darnell Jacobs 


RESTORATION, REVOLUTION, REACTION: ECONOMICS AND POLITICS IN GER- 
MANY, 1815-1871. By Theodore S. Hamerow. (Princeton: Princeton University Press). 
347 pp. 1958. $6.50. 


Many different forces have been adopted by writers as Geterminants of history. 
Theodore Hamerow has chosen economics as the principle force in determining the 
developments in Germany from 1815-1871. The author analyzes the political reper- 
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cussions of the Industrial Revolution and particularly the impact of industrialization 
on artisans, peasants, the guild system and rural agricultural life, together with the 
broader aspects of the changes manifested thereby in the whole political structure and 
the socio-political alignments in Germany as seen in three distinct periods: 1818-1848 
(Restoration) ; 1848-1849 (Revolution); and 1849-1871 (Reaction). 


The uprooted guildsman and the peasants cared little for politics and ideology; 
they looked first in one direction, the established authority; then in another, the 
bourgeois constitutionalists; and finally to the monarchy again in a frantic and ultimately 
futile attempt at survival. The Restoration did not endure because it ignored the ef- 
fects of the new economic developments on a major segment of the society; the 
Revolution was short-lived because in seeking to establish a new order it again over- 
looked the struggling artisan and peasant masses. The Revolution was in effect several 
revolutions in one, and lacked a common goal or ideology. When the common 
enemy was defeated, the movement disintegrated into its component parts. Liberty by 
disregarding security resulted in the reestablishment of the Old Order, and Central 
Europe made the adjustments to the machine age “under the auspices of a policy of 
blood and iron.” 


This book makes a significant contribution to the general history of Germany 
from 1815 to 1871 and in a concise, thoughtful and thorough account, the author 
brings to light and suggests a re-evaluation of the relation of economics and the basic 
needs of the people to politics, ideology and constitutional rights. The lesson to be 
learned transcends events in the first half of the twentieth century to the present day 
competition between democracy and other forms of government and their various 
attempts at winning the support of the people. 


Maria Jacobson 


CHANGING IMAGES OF AMERICA: A STUDY OF INDIAN STUDENTS' PERCEP- 
TIONS. By George V. Coelho. (Glencoae: The Free Press). 145 pp. 1958. $3.50. 


Every year thousands of foreign students arrive in the United States for advanced 
education. In addition to acquiring professional skills and knowledge, they are develop- 
ing an appreciation of the American way of life. The Fulbright and all other ex- 
change programs are welcomed as a means to promote mutual understanding, interna- 
tional amity and peace. Sometimes, however, hopes are not always justified and, occa- 
sionally, misunderstanding and even negative results are seen. 


An increasing number of studies today are attempting to evaluate the results of 
these exchange-of-persons programs. Dr. Coelho focused his attention on the changing 
images of America reflected in the Indian student’s eyes at different stages of his 
residence. 

There is a strong tendency for the foreign student's attitude to be most favorable 
immediately after arrival in the new country. He is filled with zeal and ideals; he 
wishes to be an ambassador of good will. He encounters friendliness and likes the 
Americans he meets, But, this stage soon gives way to disillusionment. Friendliness, 
the student learns, runs chiefly on the surface and most Americans prove to be both 
ignorant and not curious about his homeland. Bitterness, and even hostility, may result. 
If the foreign student’s stay is extended beyond this time, however, there is a con- 
siderable measure of recovery of sympathy for the host culture. He discovers that 
Americans are not all alike and the nation as a whole has spots of radiance as well 
as scars of hypocrisy. After four years an entirely new pattern emerges. The Indian 
student finds that he is losing touch with his native land. He develops a privatistic 
outlook and becomes too narrowly preoccupied with problems of his personal adjust- 
ment to and acceptance in the host society. 

This study contributes to the understanding of the Indian student's mind and 
also offers important data in determining the optimum duration of the foreign stu- 
dents stay in America. 


Frank T. Yorichika 
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TRUJILLO, LITTLE CAESAR OF THE CARIBBEAN. By German E. Ornes. (New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons), 338 pp. 1958. $5.00. 


Originally trained for the Dominican Army by United States Marines, Rafael 
Trujillo became Chief of Staff before seizing the Presidency in a quiet 1930 revolution. 
Using a private army, La 42, he terrorized the country into submission to his rule, 
murdering those who would conceivably oppose him. Assuming the title, “Benefactor of 
the Fatherland,” Trujillo has reinforced terrorism with a cult of personality that in- 
cludes constant tributes to both himself and his parents. Having established political 
supremacy, Trujillo used his power to obtain a controlling interest in almost every 
profitable enterprise in his realm, and has given the most lucrative positions in govern- 
ment and business to members of his family. The citizens of the Dominican Republic 
have benefited little from the dictatorship, while their ruler has amassed a personal 
fortune of over five hundred million dollars. 

These are a few of the facts which Dr. Ornes presents in a strong indictment of 
the government he participated in before seeking political asylum in the United States. 
His journalistic style is appropriate, but a lack of sufficient documentation, occasional 
repetition, and frequent reference to Time magazine as a source of information detracts 
from, though by no means invalidates, this thorough case against Trujillo. As a former 
editor of a Dominican newspaper, the author has access to information whose source he 
cannot acknowledge, and strict censorship frustrates attempts to gain complete infor- 
mation. Dr. Ornes has presented all the available evidence concerning the disappearance 
of Professor de Galindez, a cogent example of the fate of those who threaten Trujillo. 
The author plans a second volume to treat the external aspects of the tiny police state 
whose influence is entirely disproportionate to its real power and alarming to those 
who recognize its dangers. Both of these works will constitute an invaluable source of 
firsthand information. 

Victor C. Hopkins 


ARAB AND JEW IN THE LAND OF CANAAN. By Ilene Beatty. (New York: Henry Reg- 
nery Company), 108 pp. $1957. $2.50. 


Ilene Beatty has produced a readable bit of superficial reporting on some of the 
“urgencies of the moment and the tensions of centuries” concerning the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Using statistics almost entirely drawn from the World Almanac and Book 
of Facts, Miss Beatty believes that she has championed the Arab cause. 


Her chapter headings are sufficient to replace the usual précis that so limits re- 
views in modern journals, Miss Beatty considers “Human Rights, Political Rights, 
Spiritual Rights, and The Plan.” Those familiar with recent reports on the Arab- 
Jewish situation will recognize this pattern. 

The most interesting aspect of this small book is Miss Beatty’s solution of this 
thorny problem. She advocates the establishment of an International Monument mod- 
eled upon our National Park Service. Although the administrative agency will have 
to be non-political and organized by the United Nations, she never suggests how 
this can be effectively accomplished. At the same time she does not suggest how 
Israeli and Arab approval can be won for this program aside from saying that the 
Arabs “may consent to any plan that provides a dignified way out of their present 
desperate situation.” She feels that Israel will opt for this plan because of the pres- 
sure brought to bear by the supporters of modern Israel, the American Jew. The 
plan itself has no realistic solution to the Arab refugee problem other than a call 
that justice be done. 

In general, Miss Beatty has proposed a most unconvincing and unrealistic solu- 
tion to the problems of the Middle East. The situation that exists in the Middle East 
seems to evoke an emotional response, and it is most difficult to find an objective 
report of the circumstances. Thus the intelligent reader is giyen many propagandistic 
accounts rather than accurate statements. This is the challenge to our students of 
Israeli-Arab relations. 


Ian Michael Wright 
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THE BACKGROUND TO CURRENT AFFAIRS. By D. W. Crowley. (New York: St. Mar- 
tin's Press). 370 pp. 1958. $5.00. 


Dr. Desmond Crowley attempts to identify and explain the main_ historical 
forces operating in the contemporary world and to clarify the assumptions behind 
the conflicting policies of the powers. He observes that the two main dynamic 
forces since 1945 have been the trend towards internationalism in the more advanced 
countries and the rise of nationalism in the more backward countries, and that most 
of the problems facing the West arise from the conflict between these opposing forces. 

This book is concerned mainly with Britain’s position in the new world situa- 
tion. It is obvious that Britain is particularly affected by both of the main tendencies 
in the postwar world—the outmoding of nationalism, interlinked with the harnessing 
of atomic power and the dominance of the two super-powers, and the emergence of 
new nations which insist upon the sacredness of national sovereignty. In both cases 
the effect has been to greatly diminish her relative stature as a world power, and 
thus to compel a radical alteration in her traditional foreign and colonial policies— 
an alteration in the direction of more serious attention to her alliances, and closer 
association with various movements towards international organization, and also to- 
wards a marked acceleration in the social, economic and political advancements of her 
dependencies. 

Although this book was written for the British, it is not without value to 
the American public, inasmuch as it provides the general reader with the essential 
background knowledge needed in understanding the main problems in contemporary 
world affairs. In fact, many beginning students of international affairs will welcome 
this publication as an excellent introductory textbook—a general foundation on which 
to build up their more advanced studies. 

Frank T. Yorichika 


NATO AND THE FUTURE OF EUROPE. By Ben T. Moore. (New York: Council on For- 
eign Relations by Harper & Brothers). 263 pp. 1958. $4.50. 


Anyone anxious to be brought up to date with the progress and the stability of 
NATO as well as with new problems constantly facing it requiring quick response 
and flexibility from all its members, ought to become familiar with challenging ideas 
scattered very skillfully throughout the book. Mr. Moore not only traces the causes 
and phases of NATO development, its military, political, economic and other impacts, 
but also masterfully follows interrelated development of other European organizations 
like OEEC, ECSC, the Common Market, EURATOM, WEU—all concerned in some 
aspects’ with promoting closer unity among the European continental countries, espe- 
cially in the case of the Benelux countries, France, Germany and Italy, known as 
“the Little Six.” 

The student of international affairs will run across theories of ‘forward strategy,” 
“limited war,’ and ‘graduated deterrence” in connection with NATO's attempt to 
prevent a possible Russian attack. The author examines also the tremendous change 
of attitude on both sides of the Atlantic. The long cherished concepts of United 
States foreign policy such as “no entangling alliances’ and “associated power” 
dwindled away during the Congressional hearings on NATO, and were replaced with 
the idea of an American Alliance with Western Europe. On the Continent, where, 
because of “violations of sovereignty’’ countless wars were fought, the idea of ‘“‘supra- 
national authority” is calmly accepted by the “Little Six’ of Europe in such organi- 
zations like ECSC, the Common Market, and EURATOM. 

Pointing out the common belief of NATO's three pillars—the United States, Eng- 
land and Western Europe—that none can survive unless all survive, the author con- 
cludes: “Because both we and the West Europeans share a common faith in the 
democratic values, a transatlantic bond of equality will prove more enduring than one 
of dependence. In time, the Atlantic, far from being a barrier, may be transformed into 
a bridge, as strong as those new bonds on which the nations of Western Europe are 
now building a new and stable future.” 

M. M. Milenkovitch 
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JORDAN: ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCIETY, ITS CULTURE. By George Harris and Associates. 
(New Haven: Human Relations Area Files Press), 246 pp. 1958. $5.50. 


Climate has long been a major factor in the strangling of the regenerative qualities 
of the soil in the Middle East. In effect, it has made a tragedy of human existence 
and is responsible for the area’s pervasive monotony. In recent years, however, the 
region’s lack of atmospheric turbulence has been more than compensated for by 
cataclysms of man-made endeavor. And the forces released by these disturbances seem 
destined to do what nature could not, which is to alter the environment and the 
lives of the people who dwell there. At the moment of this writing new storm 
warnings have arisen, and a dark cloud hovers over a particular segment of the region, 
casting an ever lengthening shadow of doubt and foreboding. 

The land which is the focus of this present apprehension is the Kingdom of 
Jordan; it is also the subject of a new book, the second publication of the series 
entitled, “Survey of World Cultures” by Human Relations Area Files scholars. 

This work is of special interest in that materials heretofore treated ‘separately 
have been compiled in a single volume and a functional approach utilized in order 
to relate its many topical components to the principal theme. The authors have given 
particular attention to psychological aspects and an effort has been made at gauging the 
behavior of a people under the pressures of dynamic change. In this manner the elements 
which are daily shaping the lives of this nation of Bedouins, tillers, legionnaires and 
refugees are broadly sketched and apparent trends identified. 

In fact, speaking critically it can easily be said that too much has been attempted, 
that nothing has really been handled exhaustively. This, however, the authors admit 
themselves and their explanation with regard to methodology is convincing. 

Belatedly or not, this is an informative handbook concerning the last of the 
Hashemite states and it will profit the student or the person generally interested in the 


Arab World to peruse its contents. a 
Laurence Ziring 


IRAQ: ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCIETY, ITS CULTURE. By George L. Harris & Associates. 
(New Haven: Human Relations Area Files Press). 350 pp. 1958. $7.00. 


The area specialist who sets out to produce a comprehensive study on a Middle 
Eastern subject in this unsettled age is, in a manner of speaking, inviting frustration. 
As this book went to the publishers, the country with which it is concerned was sud- 
denly, and with little effort, transformed into an entity of unknown new design and 
obscure orientation. In fact, so confused is the picture of the “new” Iraq that even 
ten months after the liquidation of King Faisal and his ruling coterie it remains a 
difficult assignment to chart the country’s future course. 

Many questions of a fundamental nature are still to be analyzed and there will 
be no end to the general uncertainty as long as they remain unanswered. How Nas- 
ser’s brand of Arab nationalism will display itself in the wake of a more narrow Iraqi 
interpretation and what role the communists have set for themselves are but the more 
obvious conjectures. 

In attempting to unravel the riddle that is contemporary Iraq, the student will be 
obliged to conduct extensive research; and it is perhaps in the initial stages of this ef- 
fort that the book here under review will prove of value. Mr. Harris and his associates 
have produced a well-balanced study of the life, problems and aspirations of the Iraqi 
people. The approach is primarily sociological with special attention being given to 
psychological and motivational complexes. The “passing of traditional society’ is 
obviously uppermost in the thinking of the authors. Historical materials are treated in 
summary fashion and tend to point up the significant organizational and structural forms 
under which the former ruling elite perpetuated their power. In addition, all sectors 
of the country are surveyed for their ethnic, religious and class differences as well as 
similarities. 

Since a more detailed review of this interesting book is n&t feasible here, suffice 
it to say that without a keen awareness of the facts presented in this publication the 
question of wither Iraq will continue to be a “puzzlement.” an 
Lawrence Ziring 
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WILL THE MIDDLE EAST GO WEST? By Freda Utley. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co.) 
198 pp. 1957. $3.00. 


This excellent book, though short, raises so many basic questions that even the 
most prejudiced reader will benefit. One is constantly challenged, in reading the 
author’s views on the Middle East, to consider closely America’s Democracy, her 
heritage as a supporter of peoples struggling to rise up, and her actual case record in 
the Middle East. One questions our beliefs in freedom of speech and press when such 
media are lopsidedly controlled or pressured by certain groups or ideas, Finally one 
regards these questions in the light of American national security and wonders how 
often misguided and dangerous policy is carried out at the behest of an uninformed 
or improperly informed “public opinion,” or strong pressure groups. In terms of the 
Middle East such books as Miss Utley’s, i.e., Lilienthal’s There Goes the Middle East, 
Sayegh’s Arab Unity, Dib’s The Arab Bloc in the United Nations and Atiyah’s The 
Arabs are gradually correcting distorted views held in America. 

Miss Utley sees clearly that because of its people’s strategic location and rich oil 
reserves, the Middle East is of vital importance to western survival. She compares 
mistakes in the Far East, where we lost China, with those in the Middle East, and 
the results bear careful consideration. 

She says that we must properly assess Communist infiltration (as Iraq shows), 
and discern carefully the leaders we support, for they may not represent the unvoiced 
feelings of the people. We must separate Arab nationalism from Communist aims, as 
Nasser illustrates. 

Miss Utley’s views on the lack of American understanding of the Arab position, 
the distortion caused by Zionist propaganda, and our often unrealistic attitudes on 
Nasser, his position and aims, present new and necessary views on these questions. 
This is a necessary book, in fact, for everyone. 

Ernest B. Kalibala, Jr. 


THE UNITING OF EUROPE, Political, Social and Economic Forces, 1950-1957. By Ernst 
B. Haas. (Stanford: Stanford University Press). 552 pp. 1958. $8.00. 


A salient feature of the post-war world has been the growth of regionalism. This 
study by Professor Haas is the first to examine the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity not only through its operations, but also as an example for future closer 
regional integration and supranational organizations. The author examines the at- 
titudes of political parties, trade unions and trade organizations towards the ECSC at 
the national level and then assesses the policy of integration and the changes in attitude 
of these various groups at the supranational level. 

Reasons for joining the ECSC show a variety of motives expressed by the various 
national groups, and the eventual acceptance of the ECSC can be attributed to a con- 
vergence of diverse aspirations. The author points out that the idea of European unity 
can hardly be isolated as a unifying factor. 

French industrialists expected France to receive few benefits from her participation 
in the Community. German parties had many different reasons for joining the ECSC, 
but all supported it in part because the treaty offered them release from certain allied 
controls. In Italy ECSC received tremendous political support for integration, but in- 
dustrial groups were reluctant to acquiesce to it. Only in the case of Holland and 
Luxembourg could it be said that agreement on the national doctrine, that the national 
economies were inevitably tied up with ECSC, assured almost unanimous ratification 
of the treaty. Support for ECSC also came from trade unions, especially those with 
poor organization, which hoped to reap benefits from association with those better or- 
ganized. In many cases until recently, trade unions were found to resemble the 
economic thinking of their national employer associations, as for example in France, 
where all were united in their aim to defend French industries from competition. 

This is a timely study, for it brings into focus the divergent aims of established 
economies, their attempts at integration and in turn the influence of the supranational 
organization on these national groups. It is a clear account of the struggle for a closer 
working relationship among peoples of a similar cultural background, who have finally 
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realized the necessity for economic co-operation in the modern competitive world so as 
to preserve their cherished national identities. The demonstrable success of ECSC 
augurs well for the most recent attempts at integration — Euratom and the Common 
Market. 

Dagmar Gunther-Stirn 


SOVIET POLICY AND THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS. By Charles McLane. (New York: 
Columbia University Press). 310 pp. 1958. $5.50. 


Little is known of the relationship between the Chinese Communists and the 
Soviet Government during the period 1931-1946. During most of this time, there 
were no foreign observers in Yenan, nor were the Nationalists able to ascertain whether 
there were any communications between the two. The last official representative sent 
from the Comintern was in 1931. 

At the end of 1944 and during 1945, high Soviet officials were said to have 
made several disparaging remarks about the Chinese Communists. These remarks, 
which included statements by Stalin and Molotov, were taken by the United States at 
their face value. And together with the contemporary view that the Chinese Communists 
were “agrarian reformers” of little numerical strength, a theory was built up that there 
Was no connection between the two Communist centers, and that thus there was little 
to fear from Yenan. This theory was soon made a cornerstone of United States policy 
in China during the last period of World War II. 

How correct was this view? Did it truely represent Soviet policy or was there 
another line of action hidden just beneath the surface? Were there connections, how- 
ever tenuous, between Moscow and Yenan during the period under consideration, which 
would explain the close cooperation that emerged after the war and culminated in the 
formation of the 1949 Sino-Soviet Alliance? In an effort to answer these and related 
questions, Charles McLane has done careful and scholarly research and has embodied 
the results in the present volume. 

Assembling, it would seem, almost every scrap of information available on the 
subject, McLane painstakingly traces the course of Soviet-Chinese Communist relations 
during these “long lean years,” and comes to certain conclusions, which, if based ex- 
clusively on his research material, are generally valid. He finds that there is no real 
evidence to make one doubt the allegiance of the Chinese Communists to Moscow, and 
that Moscow was confident of this loyalty. 

There are, however, several criticisms of McLane’s research, conclusions and style. 
First, the scholarship is only two-thirds complete, since only English and Russian 
sources were used. Until all the Chinese language material is checked, McLane’s work 
remains inconclusive. Second, it has yet to be proved that the real attitude of a totali- 
tarian regime can be derived from a reading of the controlled press of that regime, and 
several crucial points in McLane’s reasoning depend on information taken from the 
Soviet press. Last, as with all books which are pioneers in their field, the reader finds 
it heavy going to wade through the mass of varied opinions, weighty footnotes and 
tentative hypotheses. Nevertheless, despite these problems, this is a work which every 
student in the field of Sino-Soviet relations will wish to read and one which will 
serve as a basis for future research. 

Thomas W. Robinson 


THE SOVIET CRUCIBLE: SOVIET GOVERNMENT IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. Edited 
with Introductory Notes by Samuel Hendel. (Princeton: D.. Van Nostrand). 594 pp. 
1959. $6.75. 


This is an excellent anthology which should be invaluable in basic college courses 
on politics and government in the U.S.S.R. It is clear that Samuel Hendel, Professor 
of Government at the City College of New York, has put to good stead his experience 
as co-editor of the now-standard college text, “Basic Issues in American Democracy.” 

Touching upon the major factors (historical, theoretical, and political) which 
condition and determine the Soviet governmental system, Professor Hendel has drawn 
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upon the works of many authorities and political leaders. He explains that, “. . . un- 
derstanding is likely to be enhanced by recognizing and giving consideration to variant 
positions on complex and controversial issues affecting the U.S.S.R.” He admirably 
succeeds in his explanation although it must be stated that the reviewer searched in 
vain for excerpts from the writings of Soviet academicians. 

The sub-title is misleading since not more than a third of the pages are devoted 
to an analysis of the Soviet Government. For example, only some twenty pages deal 
with the Soviet Constitution. However, the usefulness of this volume is increased by 
sound editorial comments, and it is a fine start in a hitherto virgin field. 


Frank W. Brecher 


SOCIALISM IN ONE COUNTRY: 1924-1926. By Edward Hallett Carr. (New York: 
Macmillan Company). 557 pp. 1958. $7.50. 


This volume, the fifth in Professor Carr’s monumental history of Soviet Russia, 
is one of three devoted to the period between the summer of 1924 and the spring of 
1926. It treats economic development, while the two volumes still to come will deal 
respectively with struggles among the Party leadership and foreign relations. After four 
preliminary chapters on historical factors, relations between Party and society, changing 
mores, and personalities of the top leaders, the more purely economic aspects of Soviet 
development are covered under the headings of agriculture, industry, labor, trade, 
finance and credit, and planning. 

Professor Carr is a master in the lucid exposition of complicated events, and his 
topical treatment of the subject matter makes this exceptionally readable history. The 
heart of the volume is a long chapter on agriculture which describes the pulling and 
hauling inside the Party over the policy to be adopted toward the peasantry. This 
involved two separate problems: the correct relationship between city and country, and 
the Party's attitude toward class differentiation in the countryside. Tracing Party and 
governmental decisions on these matters literally from day to day and week to week, 
Professor Carr brings out with astonishing clarity the relationship between the basic 
economic problems and the Party struggles raging over them. He gives as the turning 
point in the history of this period the kulaks’ hoarding of grain, due to the lack of 
consumer goods, after the 1925 harvest, proving that concessions to the peasantry and 
encouragement of the kulaks could only lead the state into a blind alley. This theme 
will undoubtedly reappear in subsequent volumes, since the peasant problem was not 
solved until the collectivization. 

One of this volume’s most remarkabie achievements is its precise delineation of 
the coniplex relationship between the voluntaristic and deterministic elements in the 
events described. The discussion of the transition from NEP to Five-Year Plan is the 
best example of this. Voluntaristic elements were: (1) the desire of the Party cadres, 
and of part of the population, to industrialize and (2) the personal aims of the Party 
leaders, Although Stalin, “the most impersonal of great historical figures,” is described 
as having won in the struggle with his colleagues through his ‘immense superiority to 
them in almost every political art,’ Carr nonetheless claims that he preferred to identify 
himself with policies which were beginning to be popular rather than originate new 
policies himself. He thus tends to de-emphasize the voluntaristic elements in Stalin’s 
political activities, a position with which some may not agree. 

Like the ones which preceded it, this volume will remain a classic of Soviet 
history for a long time to come. It is required reading for any student of the U.S.S.R. 


Harris L. Coulter 


COMMUNISM IN GUATEMALA, 1944-1954. By Ronald M. Schneider. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger). 350 pp. 1959. $6.00. ; 


The period 1944-1954 is an important one in Inter-American relations because 
it showed that it could happen “here” — Communism could take over a country in 
Latin America, and this book describes how it happened in Guatemala. 
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The world was fortunate that the revolution that overthrow the Communist-tinged 
government in Guatemala occurred and succeeded so rapidly that most of the papers 
of the Communist Party were captured. The author, Mr. Schneider, has used these 
papers quite effectively in explaining the step by step activities that led to Communist 
penetration not only of the Government, but of just about every organized group in 
Guatemala, whether a labor union or a women’s social gathering. 

The book is especially effective in that it points out not only the successes of 
the Communist agents, but also the many errors and mistakes in judgements and quar- 
rels within the party organization. In this way, it shows to the reader both the dangers 
of Communist methods of penetration and the ways in which this danger might be 
combated — that is by taking advantage of Communist weaknesses. 

Communism in Guatemala is a book which is recommended to all those who are 
interested in learning how the Communists operate— whether in Guatemala of this. 
period or Cuba and Iraq of today. And it should be required reading for all govern- 
mental officials everywhere. ; 

Melvin Morris 


STALIN'S FAILURE IN CHINA (1924-1927). By Conrad Brandt. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press). 226 pp. 1958. $4.75. 


Mr. Brandt gives us a panoramic illustration of Moscow's direct control and 
management over the affairs of the Chinese Communist Party from 1924 to 1927. 
Stalin’s “zig-zag” policy toward China during this period indicates not only the in- 
ternal power struggle between Stalinists and Trotskyites, but also Stalin’s blindness 
and obstinacy concerning Chinese affairs which eventually brought about the complete 
failure of his supposedly faithful mission in China based on Lenin’s “Master Plan of 
China.” 

Mr. Brandt explains vividly Stalin’s doctrinal mistakes in the struggle for power 
with Chiang Kai-Shek. The so-called “united front’ facade between the Communist 
Party and the Kuomintang dictated by Stalin ended in strengthening Chiang’s own 
position and Mao’s fateful Long March in the early 1930's. Stalin’s description of the 
Kuomintang as the party of “peasants and workers’ and his equation of Kuomintang 
with the British Labor Party would show his fundamental ignorance of the China sit- 
uation during that period. Mr. Brandt also presents a well-detailed picture of Chen 
Tu-Hsiu’s struggle to maintain the independence of his party within the Kuomintang, 
and of Stalin’s “iron command” to him to stay in the Kuomintang, thus providing a 
“coolie service” to Chiang, which furthered Chiang’s efforts to fortify his position. The 
author concludes that Chiang’s cleverness in manipulating Stalin’s “zig-zag’’ China 
policy defeated the latter’s own purpose of using the Kuomintang. 

Mr. Brandt explains Stalin’s failure by discussing the differences in Stalin’s and 
Trotsky’s interpretations of Lenin’s Plan of China. Stalin’s error was to misinterpret 
Lenin’s formula for “democratic dictatorship’ which denoted a coalition between 
entirely separate parties, never a merger of their organizations. Trotsky, on the other 
hand, opposed the alliance from the very beginning, although he admitted its early 
utility. 

Mr. Brandt shows us his rather critical analysis of the “united front’’ during the 
period of 1924-1927, and gives us reason to believe that the Chinese Communist Party 
has built its own power on its own footing and thus has finally made China an “‘in- 
dependent” Communist nation as symbolized by Maoism. 


Jai Liong Yun 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF POLAND: AN OUTLINE OF HISTORY. By M. K. 
Dziewanowski. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press). 369 pp. 1959. $7.50. 


Professor Dziewanowski of Boston College is a pioneer in*tracing the Polish Com- 
munist Party from its embryonic Socialist stirrings of the 1830's to the unpopular rul- 
ing bureaucracy of the present day. His history, based on the sources available in the 
West tempered with the impressions of a recent visit-lecture tour through Poland, is a 
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dispassionate, scholarly, amply footnoted account of the important events, the molding 
of personalities and the issues with all their zig-zags, revisions and the deviations of a 
long evolution marked by many mutations. 

After the years of ebb and flow of the pre-World War I Socialist movements, the 
Communist Workers’ Party of Poland was founded in 1918 and, hitching its start to 
the Comintern, experienced the usual internal dissensions, suppression at the hands of 
the Pilsudski Dictatorship and ultimately extinction in the late 1930's as a result of 
the liquidation of its leadership by Stalin. The history of the Communist Party after 
the “liberation” of Poland, to which about half of this book is given over, sees the 
Lublin Poles and their Polish Workers’ Party ride to power on the coat tails of the 
Red Army. Professor Dziewanowski covers again the familiar tragic ground of the 
Warsaw uprising, the Potsdam Conference, the postwar purges and the harsh last days 
of Stalin, which gave way to new hopes connected with the reappearance of the 
gradualist Gomulka for a Polish “Way to Socialism’ — hopes muted by the current 
“recompression.” 

The Polish Question may not be solved until Poland is able to change places 
with Peru. The author concludes that no lasting liberalization of the Communist system 
is really possible as long as Poland remains within the Soviet orbit but that, on the 
other hand, it would be “‘suicidal” for Poland to attempt to leave the orbit. But the 
Poles, who most of all people are aware of and alarmed at the realities of geography 
and power politics, still have Gomulka, whom Professor Dziewanowski sees in the role 
of ‘a hard-boiled, astute politician, an old Communist but also a patriot supremely 
aware of the stakes in the game.” 

Norman Anderson 


GERMANY AFTER BISMARCK: THE CAPRIVI ERA, 1890-1894. By Alden Nichols. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press). xii. 404 pp. 1958. $7.50. 


With a steady and sober style J. Alden Nichols traces political developments in 
Germany during the first four years after the dismissal of Bismarck. To General Leo 
von Caprivi was given the unenvied task of following the great Chancellor-Prince. On 
the surface it is the personality of Caprivi which seems to dominate the author's study, 
but it is the inexorable shadow cast by the Iron Chancellor which is in the last analysis 
the dominant theme. 

The study essentially begins with a detailed explanation of the failure to renew 
the Reinsurance Treaty with Russia. The negotiations for renewal of the treaty came 
at the height of the confusion following Bismarck’s fall from power, a confusion not 
lessened by the Emperor's unilateral dealings with the Russians. The author further 
points out that high officials in the foreign office such as Holstein were distrustful of 
Russia and believed the treaty to be incompatible with the alliance with Austria. But 
perhaps the greatest factor was the fear that Bismarck in a fit of pique would reveal 
the existence of the secret treaty, thus drawing the suspicion of England and antagoniz- 
ing Austria. It was unfortunate that the refusal to renew the treaty was not presented 
to the Russians with more tact and that Berlin failed to foresee the effect it would 
have upon them. The author then deals in exhaustive detail with the political events 
and programs of the following four years. 

Although the Caprivi era began in the midst of a great spirit of optimism, it 
ended in disillusionment and failure. Nichols sees the reasons for such failure to lie 
less in any one personality than in the basic constitutional structure of the Reich. Unlike 
Bismarck, Caprivi attempted to conduct a national policy which would appeal to a 
spirit of patriotism and thus reconcile opposing factions. But the conflict of the in- 
terests of Prussia on the one hand and the Reich on the other rendered a consistent 
policy a virtual impossibility. 

Although Caprivi’s policy of conciliation did not recognize the struggle for power 
by conflicting groups as being the inherent character of politics, the reasons for failure 
in the final analysis stem from Bismarck. As Nichols has summed up, Caprivi’s greatest 
error “was that he accepted Bismarck’s Reich and tried hard and faithfully to make 
it work.” 

Harold Poor 
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COMMONWEALTH PERSPECTIVES. By N. Mansergh, et al. (Durham: Duke University 
Press). 214 pp. 1958. $4.50. 


The intricate relationships and delicate balances that serve to preserve the British 
Commonwealth and to perplex many of its outside observers are more than once given 
clearer definition in this most interesting study of a remarkable international community. 

Cambridge’s distinguished Commonwealth historian, Nicholas Mansergh, con- 
tributes two essays. In the first, he traces the evolution of Commonwealth member- 
ship from the “older Dominions” to the newer Asian members, laying proper emphasis 
on the latter. In the second essay, Professor Mansergh takes a “perspective view” of 
Commonwealth foreign policies from 1945-1956 and produces, out of an enormously 
complex subject, nothing less than a masterpiece of brevity and clarity. 

Professor Robert Wilson, in his contribution on the Commonwealth and the law 
of nations, makes a particularly valid point when he notes that “the positions taken 
by the respective Commonwealth states” over Suez “left little doubt as to the complete- 
ness of their independence.” Professor Joseph Spengler, in a well-documented account 
of the grave population problem in the Commonwealth, as elsewhere, points to the 
“natality increase” as endangering the continuing strength of the Commonwealth. A 
very specialized study has been submitted by Professor James Godfrey on Ghana's 
emergence and also by Professor B. U. Ratchford on the history of welfare legislation 
in Australia. Professor Brinley Thomas of Cardiff, Wales, presents the last ‘‘perspec- 
tive” in this book as he examines the evolution and prospects of the Sterling Area. 

In this, their latest volume on the Commonwealth, the Duke University Com- 
monwealth-Studies Center has made another notable contribution in clearing away 
some of the anomalies, misconceptions and vagaries that often seem to distort the 
true image of the contemporary Commonwealth. In an age when alliances of many 
kinds have become extraordinarily significant, it seems necessary that this examination 
be given wide and critical attention. E. D. Greathed 


WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE KING—A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By R. MacGregor 
Dawson. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press). 521 pp. 1958. $7.50. 


To many Canadians the publication of this book, the first volume of a scheduled 
three volume study, was a long and eagerly awaited event. It was well worthwhile 
to wait for this fascinating biography of one of the most controversial Canadian Prime 
Ministers ever to hold that position. William Lyon Mackenzie King, who was out of 
the nation’s highest political office for only five years between 1921 and 1948, is 
presented to us in an intimate picture of an extraordinary man. This first volume 
covers the period from his birth in 1874 to the middle of King’s first administration. 

Dr. Dawson of the University of Toronto, a noted Canadian political scientist, 
spent over seven years completing this volume plus a major portion of the second 
volume before he died suddenly in the summer of 1958. When one considers that 
the author had to sift through almost two million pages of material in the King 
archives, including an extensive personal diary maintained for fifty-seven years, one 
is not surprised that the task took so long. 

The startling impression that emerges from this book is that of a man who was 
singled out by his parents to recoup the family name which had fallen into some dis- 
repute after King’s namesake, his maternal grandfather, had taken a leading part in 
the abortive rebellion of 1837. With this unusual background, we see the almost 
ordered life of a highly enigmatic individual unfold. Few men have felt so sure of 
their own high destiny and moreover, have been willing to shape their careers rigidly 
to that end. 

This is a book of more than purely Canadian interest. King’s contacts with Har- 
vard and Chicago and his profound influence on John D. Rockefeller, Jr., should 
make it of interest to many Americans. Dr. Dawson has omitted the trivial and 
evaded the easy course of condemnation. His threading, balance and impartiality is a 
model of judicious and scholarly writing. This is an exciting history and an excep- 
tionally fine biographical portrait. E. D. Greathed 
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THE PATHANS, 550 B.C.-A.D. 1957. By Olaf Caroe. (New York: St. Martin's Press). 
521 pp. 1959. $12.50. 


Sir Olaf Caroe was for many years an official of the British Raj in India. In 
1945 and until the transfer of power in 1947 he served as Governor of the North West 
Frontier Province. Sir Olaf obviously enjoyed his work and in the course of his admin- 
istration, developed a genuine admiration for the people he was ordered to overlord 
... the virile, undisciplined and war-like Pathans. 

This most recent effort from the pen of the prolific Sir Olaf is concerned with 
the history of these hardy mountain folk; overall, it is a well-intentioned and relatively 
successful production. The general reader will find much to amuse him while the 
more versed will be at first engrossed and then disheartened that the author did not 
decide to delve more deeply into the available materials. The teasing morsels that are 
provided, however, may stand as stimulants to a more searching future inquiry. At 
this juncture, one need only point out that Sir Olaf’s introductory chapters on the 
origination of the Pathans are in keeping with accepted academic standards and make 
enjoyable reading. 

Lawrence Ziring 


SOME MONETARY PROBLEMS, INTERNATIONAL AND NATIONAL, By Per Jacobsson. 
(London: Oxford University Press). 374 pp. 1958. $6.75. 


Inflation — creeping or galloping, loss of purchasing power, full employment, rate 
of growth, internal or external balance, credit restriction, these are only some of the 
terms many readers find in their daily papers, without, however, often understanding 
their true meaning. Much has been published on the monetary aspects of these prob- 
lems, especially since the rediscovery of monetary policy as an indispensable tool of 
economic policy. But often writers have further confused the issues through doctrinaire 
treatment, esoteric theorizing, or dangerous oversimplifications, 

It is all the more fortunate that a widely recognized authority as Mr. Per Jacobs- 
son has published a volume that treats the subject matter with great expertise but at 
the same time in such a concise and simple fashion that even non-economists can 
easily understand it. Mr. Jacobsson brings his long experience to the task. He served 
his own Swedish government, then the League of Nations, the Bank for Internationa] 
Settlements, and since 1956 the International Monetary Fund as its Managing Director, 

His book consists of speeches and articles written in the course of his long and 
distinguished career. This excludes the ephemeral. On the other hand, it proves 
the lasting truth of certain basic economic principles even under changing circumstances, 
The author shows a thorough knowledge of economic theory, freeing it when neces- 
sary from popular but undesirable clichés as in the case of certain interpretations of 
Lord Keynes’ writings. He combines this with a remarkable insight into practical 
problems and into geographical and historical particularities. His analysis of the 
economic situation in the United States is as well founded as are his comments on 
the role of small countries. One finds keen observations on the interdependence of 
culture, commerce, and a sound currency. Some may regret that only little space is 
given to the problems of developing countries. But most articles were written for the 
Europeans. The lessons, however, are of a general validity. Besides, one may hope 
that this was not Mr. Jacobsson’s final contribution on the subject. 


Joachim W. Kratz 


SOCIAL FORCES IN SOUTH EAST ASIA By Cora Dubois. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press). 78 pp. 1957. $2.50. 


One need not be skeptical of the short and dated nature of this book, for it is 
guaranteed to be an exciting, informative, and challenging work of the first order. 

As science believes in an ordered, predictable, and understandable universe, social 
sciences aim at discovering the consistent and regular in human behavior, thus acquir- 
ing the basis to predict. To discover how capable cultural anthropology is in achieving 
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this underlies the reason why this book (written in 1949) was left dated. Miss Dubois 
first explains cultural anthropology, cultural values, changes, and relativity, and illus- 
trates her points with a very capable discussion of the cultural forces working in 
South East Asia in 1940. She concludes by dealing with the situation in 1947 and 
formulates what the West could expect from the area itself and in our contact with it 
in the years to come. These predictions are based upon her understanding of these cul- 
tures, the nature of their change, and the forces at work, within and without, upon 
them. Her analysis is bold, clear, and surprisingly accurate. 

This work is important, as is Benedict's Patterns of Culture, in understanding not 
only other cultures, but our own; man is still too much a slave of his own culture to 
view it objectively. The comparative way is, at present, the best. Likewise, as a 
knowledge of the effects of cultural contact in political and economic terms is im- 
portant, so is the need to see how societies and human life may be improved with a 
minimum loss of cultural integration (as Mead’s Cultural Patterns and Technical 
Change shows). These theoretical and practical questions and approaches are combined 
and discussed brilliantly by Miss Dubois in South East Asia. : 
Ernest B. Kalibala, Jr. 
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